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The Killdeer—A Bird of Deceits. 
: | HE Killdeer Plover, or ‘“ Killdee,’”’ as it 


is commonly called, that word express- 
ing fairly well the bird’s plaintive cry, 
is to me of all the feathered kind a deceit and 
an aggravation. Nor is it possible in any wey 
to shift the blame upon myself. The Killdeer 
seems to know that he is exasperating, and to 
take a peculiar delight in it. 
To fully understand why the Killdeer is an 
arrant humbug the investigator should start 
out, as I did, 
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“Please! please now! please, mister, now!” 
they seemed to utter with painful plaintiveness 
as they ran slowly before me, and then again 
that long-drawn agonizing entreaty, “Please! 
please!” All of a sudden they would fly up 
with a series of terrified ejaculations sounding 
to my ears like, ‘“O, my, he won't! He won't! 
OpOlee 

Hither and thither I was led over the 
swampy ground, and again and again was 
treated to that falsetto concert, but not a 
semblance of an egg could | see anywhere. But 

in spite of 


to find its 
eggs, framed 
in that apol- 
ogy fora 
nest on the 
ground. I 
remember it 
was down in 
Fresno Co., 
Gals that, I 
visited one 
day a pond 
where in and 
around the 
overflow the 
Killdeers 
were espe- 
cially numer- 
ous. I knew 
they must 


my discom- 
fiture over 
his foolery, I 
believe [ 
have, after 
all, a sneak- 
ing admira- 
tion for the 
Killdeer. 
More than 
most water 
birds that 
are found 
inland he 
possesses the 
important 
art of hid- 
ing on the 
ground. You 
startle one 


have nests, 
and though 
inexperi- 
enced then 
in the bird’s habits, I determined to find a num- 
ber of the eggs. It is proper to confess at the 
start that I failed ignominiously. Those Kill- 
deer seemed to have fathomed my evil inten- 
tions, and pitted against me all their depth of 
artfulness. They appeared to be everywhere, 
a confusing ubiquity, and their wheedling cries 
were incessant. 


YOUNG 
(Photographed from life.) 


KILLDEER. 


from where 
it is feeding, 
near its com- 
panion by 
some swampy pool, and it utters its shrill alarm 
cry, flies a short distance and then settles again, 
confident of its security. And the confidence 
you perceive to be well grounded when the 
cunning bird moves forward a few feet—to be 
dissolved from view. 

You may have determined to watch that 
particular Killdeer closely, but somehow the 
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ground has swallowed him up. If you have 
very keen eyes, however, you may discover the 
secret of the bird’s elusiveness. In the first 
place, nature is good to the Killdeer in provid- 
ing him with a dress of a color, which, except- 
ing pethaps the white on the head, assimilates 
admirably with his ordinary terrestrial sur- 
roundings. Besides this most excellent protec- 
tion against the birds of prey (and sportsmen 
who never pray) the Killdeer has craftily 
learned to conduct his movements so as to still 
further work confusion to his enemies. 

The Killdeer does not walk, nor strut, nor 
run—he g/ides. I can find no word to better 
express his locomotion. ‘There is no switching 
of tail, nor twisting of head. The movement 
is a very picture of silence, easy and straight- 


Our Owl Pictures. 


A REMARKABLE series of photographs 
illustrate this number of the Nrpro- 
ocist. We have obtained from W. 

Otto Emerson the right to publish those of the 

Owls, and we question if any more interesting 

bird photographs have been heretofore seen, con- 

sidering especially the fact that most of these 
were taken of birds in a wild state m the woods 
or on the prairies. 

The Burrowing Owl blinks at you very nat- 
urally from the hole where the eggs are hidden 
perhaps six feet underground. ‘The difficulty 
of taking this very good photograph must 
be experienced to be appreciated. On the 
Opposite page the nest and eggs of the Burrow- 

ing Owl are well shown, the 


hole having been dug out, ex- 
posing them to view in their 
natural position. 

The nest, young, and eggs 
of the Barred Owl will be 
a surprise to many who have 
supposed that this Owl nested 
always in frees. In Dakota 
however, where our picture 
was taken, this species oc- 
casionally deposits its eggs on 
the ground, the photograph 
furnishing the best of evidence 
of this fact. 

In the NiproLocisr (Feb- 
ruary, 1895) we have present- 
ed an excellent illustration of 
a live adult specimen of the 
Great Horned Owl, fhoto- 
graphed in wild woods. Our 
Lubo sits on a tree trunk near 


YOUNG BURROWING OWL. 
(Photographed from life.) 


forward, and only when he stops, motionless, 
after traveling a few paces, does he deign to 
give his head a very slight downward bob, as 
though he thus acknowledged his artifice satis- 
factory. 

He seems, when you see him, to move 
through the waving grass and weeds more like 
an attenuated shadow than a real, live Plover. 
He appears to know that his safety lies more 
often in escape on the ground than in flight, 
for as soon as a flock rises the pure white on the 
long wings makes them conspicuous objects. 
The Mountain Plover has a somewhat similar 
habit of running in a way that attracts little 


notice, but they do not approach, in my opinion, . 


the successful cunning of the Killdeer. 
H. R.. TAYLOR... 


a suggestive looking hollow, 
and the set of every feather can 
be distinctly seen. 

In this number we publish 
an illustration from a photograph of some half- 
grown Great Horned Owls which are owned 
by Mr. A. M. Ingersoll, of San Diego, Cal. A 
queer lot of big blinking Owlets they are, and 
one is almost willing to be in “ cahoots” with 
Mr. Ingersoll in their ownership. 


ee 


Large Sets of California Thrasher. 


I HAVE in my collection two sets of eggs of the 
California Thrasher, one consisting of seven eggs, 
the other of eight. Both sets were taken at Rialto, 
the nests being built in ‘“‘squawberry” bushes, one 
three and the other four feet from the ground. 
CHARLES H. Lerver. 
San Bernardino, Cal. : 
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Notes on the Dotted Canyon 
Wren. 


Y observations on this bird have been, 
with one exception, confined to one 
deep, rocky canyon within fifty miles 

of San José, Cal. While in the mountains in 
Monterey County this summer I heard one bird 
near the head of a small gulch, but as the 
mountain was steep, the sage brush thick, the 
sun hot, and myself tired, and one quarter of 
a mile from him, I left him singing in peace. 
In the canyon spoken of I have seen three or 
four pairs of birds. Although first seen four 
years ago, I was unable to 


where I obtained the eggs last year, I saw the 
bird drop down from the very spot where the 
nest was last season. Going up, I put in my 
hand and felt the five young birds just hatched. 
The old birds came up within eight or ten feet, 
asking if I would “ weep,” but I declined. The 
other pair were not seen, but one and a half 
miles farther on, while trying to hook a trout, 
I heard a ringing “weep, weep, weep you.” 
Glancing around, there was a Wren on a large 
rock twenty yards behind me. Laying down 
my rod, I started for him. He went off down 
stream, but I didn’t follow, as there was a nice 
cavern formed by two bowlders falling together 
not more than eleven yards from where he had 


find a nest until last year. 
On the rath of May I en- 
tered the canyon to fish, 
but finding, after rigging 
my pole and line, that, ow- 
ing to a large rent in my 
pocket, I had lost my flies, 
I concluded that I didn’t 
want any trout. After ar- 
riving at that conclusion, 
I turned my thoughts to 
eggs. I soon saw a Wren 
and also a few twigs in a 
crevice under the cliff. 
Looking closer, I found 
the twigs were the founda- 
tion tor a nest, which con- 
tained five fresh eggs. The 
nest was composed princi- 
pally of moss from the 
rocks, with a few twigs at 


the bottom. It was four 
feet from the floor of the 
small cave, and not more 
than fourinches from the top. Both birds were 
around ““weep”-ing. About one half mile farther 
on another pair were seen that had anest, but the 
nest itself remained unseen. Visiting the canyon 
again about a month later, the young birds were 
seen among the rocks near w here the nest could 
not be found. I was surprised, on going to the 
spot where I found the eggs, to find another 
nest with five birds just hatched in it, not more 
than thirty yards from the former nest. This 
was of similar construction, on a small ledge 
under an overhanging rock. While standing 
about ten yards from the nest the 2 came up 
with a grasshopper in her bill, but, being dis- 
turbed by my presence, after standing on the 
edge of the nest a moment she ran back under 
the rocks, where the 6 kept peeping out, first 
from one spot and then another. ‘This year, 
on the 9th of May, I madea trip to the canyon, 
hoping to find another nest. Passing the cave 


NEST 


AND EGGS OF BURROWING 


OWL. 


been sitting. Walking up to the entrance, I 
noticed a bunch of twigs at the top that seemed 
to have been left there by the spring floods. 
Seeing nothing else worth looking at, I put my 
hand up to this bunch. As there was quite a 
bit, I reached up still higher, and as it began 
to feel soft, I reached still higher. Finally 

felt the top with a cavity in it. Inserting my 
fingers, an egg was felt. After feeling it a few 
moments, I decided to leave it and return in a 
week with the hope of finding a full set. The 
birds were about “weep’-ing. I saw no other 


birds. On the roth I returned and found six 
eggs. The nest was in a hollow near the roof, 
the entrance being from either side of the bot- 
tom. The entrance was so narrow I could only 


take my hand out open, and was compelled to 
take the eggs out with the sides of my fingers. 
It was ticklish work, as I was afraid of either 
squeezing too tight, not tight enough, or break- 
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ing them on the rocks. In spite of my hat, which 
IT held under the nest, I dropped the first one on 
the ground. This accident showed me where 
to hold my hat. Although I dropped two oth- 
ers, they landed safely. It was necessary to re- 
move all the twigs to get out the nest proper, 
which was very heavily lined with skunk’s hair. 
On this trip I heard a Wren up a rocky little 
gulch, and climbing up found the nest in a 
crevice of the loose rock in the side of a cliff. 
Taking off my shoes, and holding on by my 
toes and finger nails, I managed to reach the 
nest, which contained five young birds. A 
piece of eggshell was lying just below the nest. 
This nest was of the same construction 2s. the 


BARRED OWL’S NEST, EGGS; AND 
(Photographed from life.) 


others, with a little lining of deer hair. Making 
a trip to the nests on June 11, the young birds 
from the first nest were found among the rocks 
about one hundred yards from the nest. The 
others were not seen. Both the nests that con- 
tained the young were torn in pieces and scat- 
tered about. 

The pair I took the eggs from had moved 
about one hundred yards, and evidently had a 
nest which I could not fnd. One pair of birds 
that were seen at the same place the last three 
years were absent this year. The nests are 
built on a foundation of twigs, the nest proper 
being of moss from the rocks, lined with hair, 
a few leaves, or feathers. The top of the nest 
is smooth, especially the entrance, which some- 
times extends for an inch or two on the rock if 
it is level with the top of the nest. The cavity 
of the nest is about one and three quarter inches 


YOUNG. 


wide by one and one half deep. The set of 
eggs taken last year mezsure .71X.56, .71%.56, 
SPOS POLS ese | WinosS alkem wns 
year measure .68x.50, .69x.49, .68x.49, .68x.49, 
.67x.49. The ground color is white; the mark- 
ings are reddish-brown and a few spots of gray 
and lavender. The spots are distributed over 
the egg, being usually heaviest at the larger ends. 
Berryessa, Cal. R. H. Bec. 
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Dicksonia. 


EADERS who have noted some accounts 
\R in the NrproLocis® of the pet Black- 
headed Grosbeak “ Dick,” will be 
pleased to know that his 
personality is still impress- 
lve, as witnesseth the fol- 
lowing letter from our 
good friend, Miss Mary 
C. Harbaugh, of Alameda, 
Cal. : 

“When ‘Dick’ came 
into our bird family some 
months ago, he was—to 
us—a stranger, yet from 
the first hour of his ar- 
rival he won a place in our 
affections by his quiet, 
trustful ways. His bright 
eyes took inquiring glan- 
ces about the new sur- 
roundings, which no doubt 
were assuring, for his 
sweet piping notes were 
soon heard either in solo 
or accompanying the joy- 
ous tones of Canary com- 
panions. 

“ His morning greeting 
is a funny “ squeak,’ as dis- 
tinctly uttered as though spoken. When 
breakfast appears, his delight is expressed by 
hopping up and down, his feet beating a regu- 
lar tattoo on the perch, whilst bright eyes 
watch the shredding of a delicious bit of steak, 
which is eagerly caught if dropped, and carried 
to the small dish which serves as a dining table. 
A great deal of fuss ensues if said table is not 
constantly supplied with bread, cake, fruit, 


cooked potato, or almost anything eatable, as 


Dick is not at all choice in his bill of fare. 
“His singing is the delight of the neighbor- 
hood, being as varied as that of a Mocking- 
bird. (In proof whereof I was offered 7wo in 
exchange.) The hooting of the Owl; the © Cher- 
ries, cherries, as distinct as a Robin could 
say ; the low notes of a bird in distress, ending 
in a joyous trill, with spreading, trembling 
wings, make the songster a picture of delight. 


THE eee 5 
NEST OF THE LEAST BITTERN, 
“To get out fora run and fly about the house A Least Bittern’s Nest 
is a rare treat. He is always on the alert for 
any surprise, investigating every corner, even HE Least Bittern is not uncommon on 


peeping behind the picture frames, or suddenly 
flying on the cage of the uasuspecting Canary, 
yet doing no harm to the frightened little occu- 
pant. Should he catch a glimpse of himself in 
the looking-glass, there is immediately a note of 
defiance at that other bird and a great search- 
ing for him when no longer seen. With feath- 
ers erect about his neck, and beak wide open, 
he makes quite a startling appearance if an 
effort is made to catch him, yet when caught 
lies quietly in the hand, seeming happy to be 
petted. 

“The surname of ‘ Doodles’ has been given 
to our Dick for no other reason than, somehow, 
it seems appropriate. Evidently our ‘ Dick’ 
has a keen enjoyment of fun, a lovable disposi- 
tion, is intelligent, and does a good deal of 
quiet reasoning in that bird brain, or else why 
sO many ways ‘of expressing wants, of display- 
ing likes and dislikes, or of expressing pleasure 
at any attention to hiscuteways? ‘To the bird 
lover there is an unspoken language by a 
feathered pet. 

“Alameda, Cal., August 5, 1895.’’ 

—__ + + 
THOSE COLORED PLATES. 

Mr. R. G. Parr, of McLeansboro, IIl., writes us : 
“T noticed your offer in the August ‘ Nip’ concerning 
the colored plates, which pleases me greatly, and I 
think every lover of seiente should try to secure 


them. As for myself, I know not what success I will 
have, but I will certainly do my best to send inat least 


one new subscription.” If our kind friends will 
secure one new subscription apiece, the colored 
plates will be a reality. Try it for us. We offer 


premiums elsewhere in this number. 


the Hackensack marsh in New Jersey 

during the summer months. 

It is sensitive to cold weather, and is seldom 
seen before May 1. These birds commence to 
build here about June 1, and the sets are com- 
plete about the middle of June. 

I saw the nest, of which the accompanying 
photograph was taken, on June ro. It had no 
egys in it then, but as it was a new nest I went 
with my camera on June 19, 1895, and took 
the picture. The nest was a saucer-shaped plat- 
form composed of last year’s rushes, and built 
on rushes bent over for the purpose about eight- 
een inches above the water. The whole struc- 
ture was partially covered by a flimsily con- 
structed canopy of green rushes used, perhaps, 
to shield off some of the hot rays of the sun, 
and also for concealment. 

J. H. Cuark 


Paterson, 


N. J. 
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ST. PETER SAID NOT 
Mr. Harotp Warp, of Alameda, tells of the follow- 


ing dream he had bearing on Odlogy. ue was ap- 
proaching the gate of St. Peter, when that high func- 
tionary called a haltgand barred his entrance 

**We don’t allow any bird’s-egg collectors in here,” 


said St. Peter, sternly. 
““What!”’ said Ward, in amazement, “ didn’t T see 
Roswell Wheeler go in a little way ahead of me ? 


”’ said St. Peter. “ Wheeler can't fine rd’s 
eggs yh 
7 a 
I HAVE taken several Ornithological papers, but 
the ‘‘ Nip” beats them all. W. B. SAnson. 
Stockton, Cal. 
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Cooper Ornithological Club. 


HE Club met in regular session at the 
residence of W. H. Osgood in San 


Jose, Cal., August 3. An amendment 
to Article II, Section 1, of the Constitution was 
adopted. The Annex reported having met at 
Mr. Shields’s residence in Los Angeles July 29. 
Mr. G, F. Morcom was present, and exhibited 
the recently taken egg of the Califormia Condor. 
The Annex will meet in Pasadena August 26. 

H. B. Kaeding, of Drytown, contributed a 
paper on 
Curious NESTING SITES. 


On June ro a double nest was found, the orig- 
inal having been one of Bullock’s Oriole, placed 
in a slender poplar twenty feet up, which con- 
tained three dead fledglings. A pair of House 
Finches had built their nests over this, which 
caused the Orioles to desert their young, or else 
the young had been walled up alive. Another 
nest of the House Finch was built seventy-five 
feet up in a giant pme not four feet away from 
anest of the Western Red-tailed Hawk contain- 
ing four young. 

A curious nest of a pair of Ash-throated Fly- 
catchers was that built inside of a piece of four- 
inch pipe which was lying on the ground, and 
another pair took up their residence in a spout 
made by nailing four boards in the form of a 
square, which was.in a vertical position by the 
side of ahouse. The birds had filled it with 
grass and leaves for about six feet before lining 
a place for the eggs about eight inches from 
the top. A pretty nest of the House Finch was 
built in the frame of an old lantern; it was 
made of grass, string, and cotton, and filled the 
space between the wires. Another was built 
in the handle of a pair of sheep shears, lying 
half over the edge of a shelf. Still another pair 
put to rout a pair of Black Phoebes and used 
the nest without alterations. Several nests of 
the House Finch were found in nests of Bul- 
lock’s Oriole, and one ambitious pair preempted 
ahole which had been bored by a California 
Woodpecker in a telegraph pole two feet 
from the top, and in which they reared five 
young. Twenty-seven eggs were taken from a 
single Flicker, after which the bird laid a set of 
seven eggs and raised a brood. 
four eggs of the Mourning Dove [product of 
two females?| was also found. 

A paper on 


BLACK-THROATED GRAY WARBLER, 


by Corydon Chamberlin, was read. ‘The paper 
was in substance as follows: “I first met this 
bird under conditions peculiarly favorable to its 
study. We were camped on a finely wooded 


A “set” of ° 


hillside overlooking the splendid hop fields of 
Scott’s Valley near Lakeport, in Lake County, 
Cal. Our tent was pitched among beautiful 
black oaks and large manzanita bushes, which 
latter reach a high development in this section 
of the country. In favored locations the growth 
of vines, bushes, and smaller trees is luxuriant. 
While eating lunch near the tent on April 20 I 
saw a Black-throated Gray Warbler fly to a 
woodpile near by and rapidly gather a great 
mass of soft, fibrous material from among the 
decaying pieces of wood. It left the woodpile 
and flew to the lower limbs of a tree near by. 
It then began to fly from limb to limb, gradually 
encircling and ascending the tree. Having 
reached the top of this tree it flew to the top of 
another near by and began reverse tactics. After 
getting into the lower branches, it flew with great 
rapidity in a zigzag course among the manza- 
nita bushes and was lost to view for a second, but 
IT caught a glimpse of it as it wheeled around 
and settled in a small bush. It was in this bush 
that [ found the half-made nest. It was placed 
near the top of the bush, and I could just reach it 
by standing on tiptoe. The bird worked very 
rapidly as though it had an egg ready to deposit. 
A pair of Cassin’s Vireos began the construction 
of a nest and worked very slowly, and during 
the absence of these birds the Warblers would 
steal the material from the nest to build their 
own. Seeing they had made no progress in 
three days, the Vireos ceased their work. They 
nested some weeks later near this spot. The 
Warblers soon completed their nest, and then 
they disappeared for a week. I thought they 
had deserted it, and made.an examination to 
find the cause. I climbed into the bush so as 
to see into the nest. I found that the birds 
had built it up around a manzanita leaf, and 
this leaf was now projecting from the bottom 
in such a way as to form a rather uncomfortable 
spine for the mother bird to rest her breast on 
while setting. From the worn edges of this leaf 
and the marks on it, I should judge that the 
birds tried to remove it. I removed the leaf, 
and a few days later was surprised to find an 
egg in the nest. - 

“On the second day after this egg was found 
I saw the Warbler setting. Both birds had kept 
strictly away from the nest while the eggs were 
being deposited, except, of course, the female 
at such times as the eggs were laid. This is, 
however, merely a matter of surmise. Howbeit, 
the number of eggs kept increasing, though I 
never found the birds near the nest till setting 
began. I even went there at night several times, 
but could find neither of them. I permitted 
the bird to set one day, and then went to steal 
her treasures. To my surprise the bird was not 
on the nest. I pulled it down gently and felt 
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into it. There were a few minute bits Me shell, 
and besides this nothing but the albumen- 
soaked nest bottom. I suspected a Blue Jay 
which I had seen hovering around for some days. 
“On the 5th day of May another nest of this 
Warbler was found in a small clump of manza- 
nitas, about four feet from the ground and about 
half finished. It was in a field of oaks and 
manzanita brush half a mile from the nearest 
stream. On May 12 the nest and four eggs 
were collected. The composition of this nest 
is largely of a soft fiber, apparently from dried 
weed stalks and of a grayish-black color. One 
egg was found to have been laid daily until the 
clutch was complete.” 
R. S. Wheeler, of Ala- 
meda, read a paper based 
on observations recorded 
in a rookery of Brandt’s 
Cormorant. A colony of 
perhaps five hundred or 
six hundred pair were 
found nesting on a rocky 
islet a few hundred yards 
from the mainland of 
Monterey County, Cal. 
Other sea birds were not- 
ed in the vicinity, includ- 
ing Heermann’s and 
Western Gulls, the Pigeon 
Guillemot, and Black 
Oyster-catcher. No nests 
of the Cormorants were 
placed on the mainland, 
nor on any rock to be 
reached from the shore 
at low tide, owing to the 


ing when a Towhee was observed sitting on a 
small cypress tree uttering its song. ‘The notes 
were short and even, not very melodious, yet 
pleasing to the ear and approaching a low, soft 
warble. The bird sang three or four times in 
about two minutes and disappeared. 

Mr. Emerson told of a nest of Calliope Hum- 
mingbird which was built on a knot on a clothes- 
line which was supported by two poles, at Frank- 
town, Ney.; also of a nest of the California Tow- 
hee built in an old coal oil can lying in a dry 
gutter, which was odd, as there were abundant 
nesting sites close at hand. 

The Club meets at Alameda September 7. 


depredations of skunks 
and coons. A striking 
feature was the distinct 
division of the rookery 
into two stages of settlement. On one side of 
the island—that toward the sea—were found 
only two nests containing young birds in vary- 
ing stages of growth. On the other and land- 
ward side, and separated from their neighbors 
by the crest of the island and some shrubbery, 
were hundreds of nests all with fresh eggs or 
slightly incubated ones. As the Brandt’s have 
almost deserted the Farallons this year, it is 
suggested that the fresh egg district was, pro- 
bably, settled by birds from the Farallons, who, 
arriving late and finding the best location— 
that toward the sea—already occupied, were 
forced to resort to the poorer location. June 
20 was the date of collection. 

D. A. Cohen read a paper on marsh collect- 
ing. He also made note of having heard the 
song of the California Towhee about the first of 
June. It was about seven o'clock in the even- 


YOUNG GREAT HORNED OWLS. 


(Photographed from life.) 


The Black Vulture. 


“YT “HIS species is very common around Tal- 
8 lahassee, Fla. It is found nesting in 
thick woods in brier patches. I once 
took a set on the rgth of March, and judging 
from the state of incubation the eggs must have 
been laid about the last of February or the 
first of March. ‘he best time for collecting 
fresh eggs is about the ist of April, though I 
know of fresh eggs being collected in June. 
This Vulture wiil nest in the same place year 
after year, no matter how much they are robbed. 
They lay from two to three sets in a year, al- 
ways nesting in the same brier patch. Another 
favorite place for them to nest is under the 
roots of some large tree that has blown down, 
but the most common place is in a brier patch. 
Winston, N. C. Bryan M. GRANT. 
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UNE 21, 2:45 a. M., found me. alighting 
from a train at a little station among the 
sand hills in the northern part of Cherry 

County, Neb. 

Cody (the place being named after Hon. W. 
F. Cody, “‘ Buffalo Bill”) can boast of a popu- 
lation of about sixty persons, but it is quite a 
commercial and trading station, being located 
three and three quarter miles south of the 
South Dakota line, aid three hundred and 
forty-five miles (by rail) northwest of Omaha. 
Directly north of Cody, in South Dakota, lay 
the “Pine Ridge”’ and “ Rosebud” Indian 
Reservations, which abound in small alkali 
lakes, ranging in size from one hundred to one 
thousand acres each, and fill the valleys be- 
tween the sand hills. 

This country is used almost exclusively for 
cattle grazing, and is, therefore, pretty wild in 
spite of its being so near to the settled parts, 
and it 1s on account of this wildness that I 
made my 1895 pilgrimage there. 

After a short sleep and breakfast I hired a 
young man to drive me and my luggage to a 
cattle ranch north of the town and bordering 
directly upon the Nebraska and South Dakota 
State line. The drive, which occupied nearly 
an hour (on account of the sandy roads), was 
around, over, and threugh the sand hills, which 
are sparsely covered with buffalo grass, and in 
a few places, particularly the hilltops, with 
numerous species of cactus. Many of the 
cacti were in full bloom, and beautiful blos- 
soms they were. 

Mourning Doves, Western Meadowlarks, 
Bobolinks, Grasshopper Sparrows, Dickcissels, 
Bartram’s Sandpipers, Western Nighthawks, 
Killdeers, and other birds were numerous. 

After arriving at Newberry’s Ranch, which 
was to be my headquarters, I began my prepa- 
rations for work afield, and, with a view of 
“sizing up”? the country, started out for a 
stroll, taking my egg box along. 

About two hundred yards northwest of the 
house lay one of the alkali lakes before men- 
tioned. I started out toward the end of a nar- 
row neck of land which runs out into the lake 
(which is locally known as West Lake), think- 
ing that I would take a bath, but had walked 
but a few yards through the tall marsh grass 
when I flushed a female Blue-winged Teal from 
her nest and eleven badly incubated eggs. I 
was somewhat surprised to note the advanced 
stage of incubation, as I supposed that they 


were later breeders and that I would not se- 
cure sets of this species until about July 1. 

While I dislike taking incubated eggs I ney- 
ertheless pocketed my scruples and packed the 
eggs in my box and again started toward the 
point of land. 

i had proceeded but a short distance when I 
flushed another bird of the same species and 
took another set of eleven badly mcubated 
eggs. Both of these nests were built in hollows 
scooped out of the sand, lined with fine grass, 
which was mixed with feathers and down, in 
the high marsh grass such as is found in all 
swampy places. 

I saw numerous broods of young Mallard 
and Shoyeler Ducks, and came to the conclu- 
sion that I had arrived too late to secure many 
sets of Duck’s eggs, and in that I was correct. 

As a record of every find would be too tire- 
some I will quote from my notebook such 
items as would be of interest. 

After lunch in the evening of June 22 I 
started out for a stroll toward a string of high 
sand hills which lie about a mile east of the 
house, and, after walking through a colony of 
striped ground squirrels near the top of the 
hills, I round myself the object of a great deal 


- of interest to a pair of Long-billed Curiews. 


‘These large birds seemed to think that I was 


intruding upon their domain and tried to drive 
me away by flying about my head, all the while 
screaming, ‘“Aerloo—ker lo-o-0 ! Kerloo-o-0-0 !"» 

I looked for their nest until dark without 
success, and resolved to return in the morning 
and not leave until I found it. 

Early the next morning I was again on the 
top of the hill and was again pursued by the 
Curlews. 

They would fly around my head, sometimes 
within a few feet, and once so close that I felt 
the wind of their wings on my face ; then they 
would change their tactics and fly away to a 
distance and return, flying low along the ground 
and directly toward my head, until, arriving 
about ten feet from me, they would swerve to 
one side about six feet and utter a guttural 
sguak, at the same time soaring up at an angle 
of about forty-five degrees, and repeating this 
maneuver again and again. 

After watching them for a short time I lay 
down, and in about a half hour the birds 
alighted and stopped screaming and one of 
them started to cautiously sneak through the 
sparse buffalo grass while the other kept watch 
over my actions. 

I had no difficulty in following with my eyes 
the movements of the bird that was skulking 
along, and saw her suddenly disappear from 
sight, at which I concluded that she had set- 
tled down on her nest. 


WATER 
(Photographed for the 


I lay still for about ten minutes more, and 
then quickly started up and ran to where I had 
seen her last. I took both the birds by sur- 
prise, and had got within thirty feet of the fe- 
male before she arose and began screaming. 
Upon arriving at the spot where she arose 
from I saw—four young birds! and the frag- 
ments of the shells. These young Curlews were 
not out of the eggs longer than from two to six 
hours, as they could not yet stand on their feet, 
and it is a well-known fact that all birds of this 
genus leave the nest soon after hatching. 


Omaha, Neb. IsaApoR S. TROSTLER. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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Wilson’s Phalarope. 


HIS exquisite member of the “ Plover- 
Snipe group ” is comparatively common 
in this region, frequenting the shores of 

Devil’s Lake and the many sloughs and 
marshes of the prairies. Its gentle, confiding 
character, its faintly-sounded, plaintive note, 
and its tasteful dress, all appeal to the heart 
and eye of the bird-lover. 

It was my good fortune this season to take a 
set of the eggs of this bird each day for four 
consecutive days in the middle of June, and in 
each case the eggs numbered four and were 


fresh. Three of the nests were composed sim- 
ply of dried grasses neatly arranged in the 


OUZEL’ 


Nip1oLosisr near Pueblo, Colo., 


S NEST 

by H. W. Nash.) 
slightest dzpression in wet, oozy ground bor- 
dering marshy sloughs, and shaped like the 
slightly hollowed palm of the hand. But tor 
the grass lining the eggs must have been wet. 
They lay with small ends to the center in true 
Sandpiper style, and presented a very pretty 
picture. 

The fourth nest was located in short green grass 
fringing the bare, muddy shore of a small lake. 
The grass was of the variety which looks like 
bullrush in miniature. There was absolutely 
no attempt at nest-building, the short vegetation 
being simply pressed away from the center and 
the eggs arranged in the usual manner. 

In the four sets the dimensions of the eggs 
ranged from 1.20 to 1.31 long by .87 to .go 
broad. ‘The coloring and markings were fairly 
uniform throughout, the ground being light 
clay very thickly sprinkled with fine pack 
spots, and bold blotches of very dark umber- 
brown verging upon black, and increasing in 
number and size toward the larger end. In one 
set the specks and spots were somewhat smaller, 
but atoned in es that the ground color 
was equally obscured. The e/ongate pyriform 
shape, as well as the thicker, heavier, and 
darker coloring, seem to distinguish the eggs 
of this bird from those of the Spotted Sand- 
piper, the nest of which I have taken in same 
vicinities. 

In July I made an unsuccessful search for 
a nest in a locality which I had previously 
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noted was frequented by a pair of these birds. 
Both of the parent birds were woefully dis- 
tressed at my intrusion—far more so than 
would have been likely in the incubating sea- 
son—and, without a doubt, their family of 
young were scattered about among the long 
marsh grass. 

As I approached a particular spot the dis- 
tress of the old birds became very touching. 
Suspending their bodies in the air immediately 
over my head and remaining for several min- 
utes almost stationary and practically motion- 
less but for the waving of their wings, and 
within six feet of my hand, they uttered their 
faint, pathetic little cry, consisting of a single 
note impossible to express by word and thor- 
oughly unique in bird language. 

Many times did I seek to grasp one of the 
pretty creatures in my hand, but, evading me 
with ease, it did not seem in the least alarmed 
for its own safety. Occasionally one would 
alight on the ground near my feet, apparently 
for rest, and then, after a moment, resume again 
its peculiar station just over my head. This 
continued till I considerately withdrew. 

The conduct of these gentle creatures is in 
strong and grateful contrast to that of many of 
their tattling cousins, who, when disturbed, 
distract by their discordant cries and alarm 
every bird in their vicinity. 

To call Coues’s Aey to account is, possibly, 
daring for an amateur, and in doing so I have 
courage only to suggest that the palpable error 
is that of the compositor rather than that of 
the distinguished author. Upon page 613 (ed. 
1887) the eggs of the Wilson’s Phalarope are 
given as ranging from 1.20 to 1.35 long by 1.90 
broad, an apparent impossibility. 

Davies's Wests and Legs (third edition, page 
107) seems to have suffered by contagion, the 
same average dimensions being given. 

On June 19 of this year I shot a finely col- 
ored female on the shores of Devil’s Lake con- 
taining an egg about ready to be deposited— 
absolutely matured except that the shell was 
not gute hard, though this fact I did not dis- 
cover till hours after [ had cut out the egg and 
was about to blow it. The dimensions were 
1.30 long by .go broad. 

E. S. Roure. 

Minnewaukan, N. Dak. 


—— 
I AM very much pleased with the NipioLoaist. 
Penn Yan, ‘N. Y. VeRpDI Burrcu. 
The “* Nip” 
the times. 
Augusta, Ga. 


is indispensable to the Odlogist up to 
M. 2. G€LecKLEY, M.D. 


I am very much interested in the ‘‘ Nip,” and wel- 
come each new number. J. M. Hatcu. 
Escondido, Cal. 


Epiror NIDIOLOGIST. 


DEAR Sir: I intended writing you last month 
and telling you what I was doing, but cireum- 
stances would not permit. I had a severe at- 
tack of mountain fever and did nothing for 
about three weeks. I am now in the best of 
health, and can travel through the mountains 
as well as ever. Game at just this time of the 
year is rather scarce owing to the great number 
of flies which infest the valley. In the high 


‘hills and on the divide you will find all the 


elk, black tails, and mountain sheep, the an- 
telope only being now found on the flats and 
foot-hills. We have had quite an Indian scare 
in here of late, and troops have been sent in to 
restore peace. My opinion is that it will not 
amountto much, and that the scare is all of no 
use. Most papers have exaggeratec the reports 
a great deal, and, no doubt, people outside of 
this country are frightened a great deal more 
than we are. Last Saturday I took a fine set 
of Spotted Sandpiper +. They were found on 
an island in Snake River beside and under the 
edge of a pile of drift. The old bird allowed 
me to approach within a few feet of her before 
she left the nest. The American Osprey can 
be seen hovering over the ripples of clear water 
in Snake, and on the lookout for some fine 
trout that might venture too near the surface 
of the water. An occasional White Pelican is 
seen. The Canada Geese are beginning to get 
a good size, but as yet are unable to fly. 
Broods of Butter-ball, Red-breasted Merganser, 
Mallard, Green, Blue-wing, and Cinnamon 
Teal, and occasionally a Golden-eye, are seen. 
In the mountain lakes I find the American 
Coot breeding, and a few days ago I took a 
fine set of twelve fresh eggs of this species in a 
little lake of about half an acre. Some hundred 
feet above the valley I found a Loon had suc- 
cessfully hatched her eggs. On the shore of 
another small mountain lake, but a short dis- 
tance from the ranch where I first discovered 
her, two young Loons were diving and swim- 
ming about their mother. I did not molest 
them. To-day I went out on a hunt, and, be- 
fore returning, bagged a fine antelope. Their 
meat is now very good eating, and they can be 
seen at almost any part of the flat; but they 
are hard to approach and only a few are killed. 
To-day I saw a pair of Long-eared Owls sitting 


es 


in a thicket on the mountain side, which allowed 
me to approach within a few feet before they 
flew away. Coyotes are very thick, but are sel- 
dom shot, owing to their habit of sneaking 
through the sage brush when there is any dan- 
ger at hand. The snowshoe rabbits are very 
numerous on the summit of the range. As 
the snow melts away these rabbits retire to a 
high altitude, and are the most numerous high 
up among the dense pines. Sage chipmunks 
are very common on the flats. Badger seem 
tame and not at all alarmed at the approach of 
man. Western porcupines are often seen root- 
ing around the roots of the sage brush in 
search of food. Yours faithfully, 
NaTHAN L. Davis. 
Jacksons Hole, Wyo., August 1, 1895. 


>> 


[Publications for review shou'd be sent to Dr R. W. Suure.pr, 
Associate in Zoology, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C.] 


Game Birds at Home, by Theodore S. Van Dyke. 
New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert, 1895. Pp. 1-219, 
16mo, gilt top, $1.50. 

Never have I read anywhere more charming ac- 
counts of our game birds than are given in the four- 
teen chapters of this most excellent little book. Not 
only do I find a large part of the life histories of the 
birds treated, but in addition thereto there is pre- 
sented, in the most fascinating manner possible, true, 
poetic, and admirable pictures of the haunts of Ameri- 
can game birds from one end of the United States to 
the other. Still this is not the chief aim of Mr. Van 
Dyke in putting forth this last and best of his works, 
for above mere description of fowls and haunts he 
has, in style most winning and in language most sim- 
ple, portrayed for us those refined emotions that arise 
within the mind cf the gentle and true sportsman, 
when, with or without his dog and gun, he finds him- 
self close to the inner part of nature, and in the pres- 
ence of any of the various forms of wild fowl he loves 
so well. 

The hunting of ‘‘ Bob White” has never been told 
better than it is here; and one can almost see the 
Woodcock as our author ‘‘ puts them up” in the pages 
of Game Birds at Home—or as he says: ‘‘ Where the 
snowy racemes of the shad bush lit up the still leaf- 
less thickets, what a thrill those little holes in the mud 
made by the Woodcock’s bill sent through my soul.” 
It is a positive treat to read what Mr. Van Dyke has 
to say, too, about the Ruffed, the Pinnated, and the 
Sharp-tailed Grouse ; although these accounts are no 
better than his ‘‘ Days among the Ducks,” and his fine 
portrayals of the hunting of Geese, Cranes, Plover, 
Snipe, the Quails of California, the Wild Turkey, and 
Sea Fowl. 

As I read with ever increasing pleasure these chap- 
ters about our game birds, there creeps over me an 
almost irresistible desire to quote here large parts of 
them in full, so that those of the many readers of 
the Nip1oLoGcisT who have not as yet read the book, 
may enjoy them likewise, but our space will not ad- 
mit of such indulgence, and so it is but left me to ad- 
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vise the readers of this brief notice to send off and 
purchase a copy, and then hie to some shady nook for 
its perusal, and afterward, on the library shelf, give 
it the place it deserves among similar treasures of 
wood-lore in print. R. W. S. 


>> 
THERE ARB MOMENTS, ETC. 
(Up to date.) 


You have heard of the perplexities that do befall us 
lads, 
This is one of them, this is one of them ; 
And when we think of some of them, we Say in tones 
so sad, 5 
‘“There are moments when one wants to be alone.” 


(For example.) 


When Taylor climbs his Eagles’ nests and gazes at his 
“Syents,” 
That is one of them, that is one of them ; 
To have a crowd of ove along, he says makes him 
content, 
There are moments when he wants to be alone 


When Barlow sees a pair of Kites a-soaring full of 
grace, 
That is one of them, that is one of them; 
As they settle in a tree-top, a smile is said to light his 
face, 
For the’re moments when one likes to be alone. 


When we run across an 
shouldn't be so— 
That is one of them, that is one of them ; 
He has a lot of rarities—the rest you ought to know, 
There are moments when one wants to be alone. 


““amateur’’—-of course it 


When “ Buck” has climbed the Eagle tree, and found 
the nest so bare, 
That is one of them, that is one of them ; 
And through the limbs descends again, you surely 
will declare 
That’s a moment when he oug/t to be alone. 


When the ‘‘ Nip” comes to us breezily, with articles 
so dear, 
That is one of them, that is one of them; 
To read it in the rocking-chair, with naught to inter- 
fere, 
There are moments when one wants to be alone. 
GOLDEN WEsv?. 


> ¢ > 


A Plea for the Bluebirds. 


Dear Sir: I have not done as much col- 
lecting this season as in former ones, but have 
been around the country considerably and 
have failed to see a single pair of Bluebirds 
nesting, something very unusual for these parts, 
as they are one of our most common birds, or 
at least have been in former years. I am in 
hopes our good Odlogists will spare what few 
are left for a few years until they can be heard 
again, in the latter part of March, singing their 
mournful chirp high up in air when the ground 
is covered with snow. 

ALMON E. Kipper, 

Mayville, N. Y., August 2, 1895. 
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PUBLISHER’ Ss NOTICE. 


RATHER than delay the issuance of the September 
number it has been found necessary to lay over the 
complete index to Vol. II until October. If you have 
not secured Vol. II, remember that your library is in- 
complete without it, and send in your order at once. 
Vol. I is now almost unobtainable, although we oc- 
casionally get one by purchase. 


a 


Ir we seem to hang our horn to the breeze too much 
in this number remember that there are a few who 
have not heard as much of the ‘‘ Nib” as have you. 
We want to give them a show. 


Tue NIDIOLOGIST enters upon its third year of pub- 
lication with greater prosperity than ever. Centrally 
located in’ the biggest city in the Union, we have 
superior facilities in every way for providing a stand- 
ard illustrated journal for Ornithologists and Odlo- 


gists. Weare here to protect their interests, and to 
publish their valuable scientific material in lasting 
form. 


TuReEATs will not make us depart a hair’s breadth 
from our vigorous policy in dealing with scientific 
frauds. Nor “will bluster. lying evasion, or the calling 
of hard names have any weight with intelligent 
Ornithologists. 


It seems there has been no law passed in Florida 
prohibiting the collecting of bird’seggs. R. W. Wil- 
liam, Jr., of Tallahassee, sends us the following infor- 
mation : 

‘<The bill was passed by the Senate, but not by the 
House, thereby failing to become a law. I read the 
bill, and it was to this effect: ‘That no bird of plumes 
shall be killed, robbed, or, in any way disturbed in 

this State.’ The law named the birds, Crane, Egret, 
Heron, Ibis, and Curlew. But there has, for some 
years, been a law prohibiting the taking of Mocking- 
bird’s eggs, but it has never been enforced.” 

W.S. CoBLeiIGH, who is sojourning at present in 
Los Angeles, Cal., writes: “Am waiting for a Cali- 


fornia Condor to drop me an egg, and then tell me 
where it is.” 

WE would call attention to the advertisement of Dr. 
M. Gibbs in another column. The process of ‘‘em- 
balming ”’ is not required by first-class artists, as skin- 
ning the specimens is a much superior method. But 
for a large number of our enthusiasts, Dr. Gibb’s 
process meets the requirements fully in mounting, and 
greater satisfaction is derived from this simple, inex- 
pensive method than can possibly be had from the 
common, and often unsatisfactory, so-called ‘‘stuffing.” 
The expense is nominal, as no tools are required be- 
yond wire, knife, and file. Dr. Gibbs has hundreds 
of testimonials (mauy from leading taxidermists), and 
all unite in commendation of his process, which has 
many commanding points of superiority. 


Mr. Ernest H. SHort has succeeded to the large 
retail mail trade of Frank H. Lattin, at Albion, N. Y. 
He understands the value of being represented, and 
has an announcement inthis journal. Mr. Short has 
been known for some time as a Writer on natural his- 
tory subjects, and his articles possess the singular 
merit that no matter how long they are, they are 
always Short, at the end. 


Mr. A. M. NICHOLSON is engaged in collecting all 
sorts of material valuable to the naturalist or collec- 
tor, at Orlando, Fla. He is in a favorable locality, 
and has a long experience as a collector and taxider- 
mist. 


Ir there are rare bird skins you need to complete 
your collection, don’t fail to write Charles K. Worthen, 
of Warsaw, III. 


THE NiproLocis? is the friend of the Ornithologist, 
taxidermist, and collector. It exposes enemies to 
their science and totheir trade. It spares no labor or 
expense to present illustrations which give pleasure 
and instruction. It should be, and is, therefore, well 
supported. 

Dr. SHUFELDT has just succeeded in taking excel- 
lent photographs of living specimens of the rare 
Aiken's Screech Owl, also of the Western Red-tailed 
Hawk. They will shortly appear as illustrations in 
this journal. 

It is safe to sav that in Vol. III the NrproLocisr 
will surpass its record. Special and new features, of 
unusual interest to. the Ornithologist, are now being 
prepared for early publication. 


THE many friends of Dr. R. W. Shufeldt and Miss 
Florence Audubon, granddaughter of the famous 
author of Szrds of America, will congratulate them 
on their wedding, which was solemnized on Wednes- 
day afternoon, September 4, at Salem, N. Y. They 
will make their home in Washington. 


——_o—e»____ 


A CORRECTION. 


Epiror NiproLtocist.—Dear Sir: I notice in the 
NiproLocisr for August, page 170, that the Pallid 
Horned Lark (Otocoris alpestris leucolema) is men- 
tioned as breeding in Colorado. This form does not 
occur in Colorado during the breeding season ; all 
summer birds being referable to the race Ofocoris 
alpestris arenicola. This oversight in identification 
should be corrected. Yours very respectfully, 

Washington, D. C, Harry C. OBERHOLSER. 


Subscription Reduced to One Dollar—see Premium Otters. 


A oo AHL aes a 
eal Yess Aubies hed by 


a By. ie . herr je Faylar 


& >, 


October, 1805. 
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THe NIpIoLoGIsT, eee 


HERE ARE JUST A FEW RECENT ONES OUT OF MANY 


ENTHUSIASTIC COMMENTS: 
FLORIDA. CALIFORNIA. 
It seems to me that every col- 
lector, or anyone interested in the 
study of nature, would want your Never mind the premium. Tf do 


I congratulate you 
paper. Of all books and papers that not need it to make me subscribe 
come to me, I look forward to the upon the neat cnoiocanks again after seeing September num- 


arrival of the *‘ Nip” with more ber. Ray L. Wivpur. 


anxiety than any or all the others, amee and interestin fey Con- Stanford University. 


The illustrations are so interesting, 


Inclosed find $r as subscription’ 
to coming year’s NuIpDIOLOGIST, 


- A. M. Nicuorson. ¥ 7 CANADA. 
Orlando, Fla. tents of your periodical, Kindly inform me when my sub- 
WISCONSIN. 1 4 j ha scription to the NrpioLoGisT ex- 
. ae p oe wishing 1t all the SUC pires, as I wish to renew it before 
I consider this the finest Ornitho- - : the time runs Gute a aOR Tene 
pores ipenodica lave ever taken.) CESS it SO, WUC Mgmiimerantase satisfied with it. 
=e site Ray W, CLARKE, INS ay DSRS. 
AUCH RARE Walkersville, Can. 
MISSOURI. ca 
Your happiest thought since cre- South Dakota, 5 A ee Ne 
ating the Nuprotocisr is the September “‘ Nip”’ received, for 
reduction of the subscription price September, 1895. which accept my thanks. Every 
to the old standard. Ornitholesisushenla have an 
O. Wipmann. . RAyMOND REED. 
Old Orchard, Mo. Richmond Mills, N. Y. 


Some Features of Volume III of The Nidiologist. 


2 


The articles, as heretofore, will possess a charm and interest individual to the ‘‘ Nip,” while the illustra- 
tions will continue to be “above par.’ Photographs of Noted Ornithologists will be presented, with 
short biographical sketches, which cannot fail to prove interesting to all. The Big Museums.—The 
museums of our large scientific institutions, beginning with the United States National Museum, will be 
written up and 2//ustvated with especial reference to Ornithology, by well-known writers and scientists. In 
short, this journal will continue to astonish and please and make itself more than ever indispensable at its 
low subscription price of One Dollar per Year. 


Worm No. 


Photographs 


AIKEN’s OWL, 


of a pair of A1- 
ken’s Owl (JZe- 
gascops a. al- 
kent). Not only 
was I so fortu- 
nate as to ob- 
tain upon that 
occasion the 
three eggs of 
this species, but 
the pairof birds 
to which they 
belonged were 
also secured 
alive. These 
latter were kept 
in confinement 
for over a week, 
during which 
time I made 
very good pho- 
tographs of 
both of them— 
the sexes being 
taken singly as 
wellas together 
on the same 
plate. 

Some time 
after this Ben- 
dire saw these 
pictures and 
thought them 
to beof Aiken’s 
Screech Owl, 


and said, “ They show every indication that the 
originals belonged to this race.” The eggs 


NEW YORK, 


of Living Birds. 
AND Woop PEWEE. 
NUMBER of years ago I published in 
Forest and Stream* 


having,with my two sons, discovered near 
Fort Wingate, N. Mex., the nest and eggs 


an account of my 


OCTOBER, 189s. 


$1.00 PER YEAR. 


are now in the United States National Museum 
collection, and resemble those of the other 
members of this genus in shape and color, and 
average slightly larger than the eggs of the 


Mexican 


Screech Owl, 


measuring 36.5x31I, 


36x30.5, and 34.5x31 millimeters.* 
Recently, in going over my somewhat exten- 
J fo) te} J 


AIKEN’S SCREECH OWL, do’ AND 


(From photographs of living birds.) 


*Vol. xxviii, No. 14, New York, April 28, 1887, p. 297 


He 


sive collection 
of photographic 
negatives of an- 
imals, I met 
with the one 
which had these 
Owls taken to- 
gether upon it. 
Itmade a pretty 
good print on 
trial, and a half- 
tone from the 
same is given 
herewith as an 
illustration to 
the present ar- 
ticle. I made 
the original pic- 
ture in one of 
the rooms of 
the old govern- 
ment hospital 
at Fort Win- 
gate ; getting 
the pair of birds 
to stand upona 
pine bough pre- 
pared for the 
purpose, Be- 
hindthem Isus- 
pended a sheet 
so as to givea 
white back- 
ground. I am 
under the im- 


pression that no figures of whatever kind of this 


*BENDIRE, CHARLES.—L?/ 


Histories of North American Birds, 


with special reference to their breeding habits and eggs. 4to. 


z2 litho. plates, Washington, 1892, p 
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subspecies of Owl have as yet been published, 
and so hope that the present ones may prove to 
be interesting. They would have been better 
had I taken them of somewhat larger size, and 
used a smaller “stop ” for my lens. 

Within the past few months I have succeeded 
inmaking some much more creditable bird pho- 
tographs than these. For example, on the 26th 
of August, 1895, my son collected for me at 
Takoma Park, D. C., an unusually fine nest of 
the Wood Pewee (Contopus virens). It was 
built on a small horizontal branch of an oak 
tree about twelve or fifteen feet above the 
ground. Two young ones were in this nest— 
fully fledged and ready to fly—but both were 
captured alive and not im the least injured. 
The parent bird was likewise taken, so as to in- 
sure certainty of identification, and in a few 
moments after capture was in. my hands, to- 
gether with the limb, nest, and both the young. 


Preparations were at once made by me to pho-, 


tograph them, and out of eight separate expo- 
sures I obtained sevez perfect plates, in each of 
which the two birds are life-size, and are taken 
either in or near the nest, which latter is also 
shown. Selecting one of the best among these 
various results I made prints from it, and find- 
ing the picture so good I venture to offer it 
here as a second illustration in the present con- 
nection. It will be seen-in it that one of the 
birds remained in the nest, but that the other 
preferred to perch close to it on a small branch 
outside. The structure of the nest itself is 
beautifully shown, as well as its attachment to 
the hmb. ‘These birds were chloroformed and 
preserved, and upon some future occasion it is 
my intention to make a print from one of the 
other negatives upon “platinum paper,” and 
color it accurately for reproduction upon stone. 
The skins were saved for this purpose. 

Mr. William Palmer, of the United States 
National Museum, has very recently collected a 
number of living specimens of the Black Skim- 
mer (A/yvuchops nigra), and kindly allowed me 
to make photographs of them. These stand 
among the best I have ever obtained, and I hope 
to have one of them appear in the NIDIOLOGIST 
before very long. R. W. SHUFELDT. 


Letter from Sylvan Lake, S. Dak. 


Epitor NIDIOLoGiIst. 

Dear Sir: I am obliged to Mr. E. S. Rolfe 
for pointing out in the NiproLocist of this 
month, page ro, the vexatious misprint in my 
Key, ed. 1887, page 613, which makes the egg 
of Wilson’s Phalarope measure “‘1.90”’ broad, 
This “‘ apparent impossibility,” as he says, is of 
course a typographical error for o.go. ‘This is 


the third or fourth time I have heard of it from 
as many different users of the Aey, and I will 
see that it is set right in the next edition. 

I have meditated a new edition of the Aey 
for some years, but have been very busy with 
other literary engagements; and besides, I 
thought best to wait awhile till the incessant 
shifting of names should cease—or slacken at 
any rate—so that I could tell what names were 
likely to remain in fashion long enough to make 
it worth while for the Ay to conform to them. 
The A. O. U. Committee on Nomenclature and 
Classification, of which I have the honor to be 
chairman, has passed upon all doubtful or dis- 
puted cases thus far submitted to its decision, 
and we are now rapidly printing the new Check 
List of North American Birds, which will, prob- 
ably appear in a month or two. This will prac- 
tically settle matters of nomenclature for the 
next ten: years, 

In view of the contemplated new edition of 
the Key, which will conform closely to the Union 
Check List in nomenclature, I would request 
readers of the NrproLocisv to favor me at early 
convenience with corrections of -any errors the 
current edition may be found to contain. My 
address is always, ‘ Washington, D. C.” 

I find much to interest me Ornithologically 
in the heart of the Black Hills of South Da- 
kota, where I am seeking much-needed respite 
from work and worry for a few weeks. Sylvan 
Lake is a picturesque and romantic spot, six 
miles from Custer City and three from Harney 
Peak—the latter the most elevated point in these 
Hills. The Blue Crow, or Maximilian’s Jay 
(Gymnokitta cyanocephala, or Cyanocephala cy- 
anocephala, if you prefer to be tautological in 
the most approved style), is one of the common- 
est birds. My attention has been particularly 
attracted to the Junco, which breeds here, and 
which will, perhaps, require to be named as a 
new subspecies, /wnco hyemalis danbyt, after 
Mr. Durward E. Danby, Principal of the High 
School in Custer. I remember handling skins 
like this several years ago, but never before had 
an opportunity of seeing the bird alive. The 
difference from Ayemadis is evident at gunshot 
range. The impression is that of a large gray 
rather than blackish bird, with the dark color 
of the breast fading gradually into the white of 
the belly. 
the gray of the back overcast with a brownish 
wash; and some of them show an approach to 
the characters of akeni in having an imperfect 
wingbar formed by the white tips of the greater 
row of secondary coverts. The general color- 
ation is rather that of canzceps than of Ayemalis, 
but there is no definite dorsal area of chestnut. 
The bill is flesh-colored, more or less obscured 
with dusky. The size is about 7.00x11.00. 


My specimens shot this month have ° 
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YOUNG WOOD PEWEES (Contopus virens) AND NEST. 


(Taken from living specimens by the author.) 


Danby’s Junco is very common in Custer and 
other towns in these Hills; it comes about the 
houses as familiarly as the Chipping Sparrow. 

I congratulate you upon the neat appearance 
and interesting contents of your periodical, 
wishing it all the success it so well merits. But 
I have never been able to understand why you 
named it NrproLocist, instead of “ Nidologist;” 
and as others besides myself are inclined to 
criticise the apparently superfluous z, perhaps 
you can enlighten us. 

With regards and best wishes, 
Cordially yours, 
ELLIOTT COUES. 
Sylvan Lake, S. Dak., September 16, 1895. 


Little Bits. 


SCIENTIFIC Wood Thrush, one who 
AN made a nest and fastened data to it! 

This sounds apocryphal, but [I am 
willing to supply a William Henry affidavit to 
the case, for I found the nest at Nyack-on-the- 
Hudson this year. It is well known that the 
Wood Thrush has a habit of weaving in a con- 
spicuous piece of paper in the composition of 
its nest. The one I refer to as supplied with 
data contained an envelope postmarked, “ New 
York, May 7, 1895.’ Judging from the time 
I found the nest, then just completed, the en- 
velope must have been picked up a day or two 
after it was stamped, and thus furnished a fairly 
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accurate record of the time the nest was com- 
menced. 

Another nest of the Wood Thrush I found 
m a close thicket. I had observed a shallow 
platform of a last year’s nest there some time 
before. When I took another look at this old 
nest one day, “just for luck,” I was surprised 
to see it builtupon. It held what appeared to 
be a paper nest, though shallow, being com- 
pletely circled with white paper. The Wood 
Thrush raised the walls with the usual mate- 
rials very much higher, leaving the broad fringe 
of paper running all around. 

A nice set of four Black-billed Cuckoos came 
to grief in my bureau drawer. Being too busy 
to blow the eggs, I left them for three days with 
a piece of cotton over them. The weather had 
been continuously warm, and a friend jokingly 
suggested that my eggs might hatch. I tooka 
look at the Cuckoos, and there were only three 
eggs in the nest. The fourth one was squeak- 
ing at a great rate, a hatched-out Cuckoo! I 
tried to feed him on caterpillars, but it didn’t 
work, so as an expedient I placed him in with a 
nest of young Sparrows. The Sparrows ev- 
idently did not affiliate with him, for they left 
the nest a day or two afterward, and I never 
saw the Cuckoo more. H. R. Tayior. 
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Nesting of the Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet in Southern 
California. 


N Riverside County, Cal, just to the 
south of San Gorgonio Pass, rises the tall, 
pine-clad peak of San Jacinto, over two 

miles above the blue Pacific, halfway to the 
western horizon, and as much above the Col- 
orado deserts, which crowd along its eastern 
base and extend a long arm up to the San 
Gorgonio Pass between the twin sentries, 
San Bernardino and San Jacinto, either over 
1,100 feet in altitude. Along the eastern and 
southern sides of San Jacinto are several small 
valleys at different elevations, offering unpar- 
alleled advantages for observing many of our 
Northern species at the southern limit of their 
breeding range. 

In fact, many of the species noted the past 
season have, I think, not been recorded as 
breeding so far south. 

On the afternoon of the second of July the 
writer, in company with Mr. Ralph Hender- 
son, pitched camp in a small valley east of the 
main peak, at an elevation of about 9,000 feet, 
and during the succeeding two weeks collected 
many rare and interesting species. 

Green-tailed Towhees and Black-breasted 
Sapsuckers were abundant, and one pair of 


Red-breasted Sapsuckers were found with a 
brood of young—all three species somewhat 
south of their recorded breeding range. 

But what was, perhaps, more surprising was 
the presence of the Ruby-crowned Kinglet. 
Anywhere above 7,500 feet elevation their 
sweet, liquid warble could be heard and the 
birds themselves seen as they busily ransacked 
the tree tops for insects to carry to their babies 
at home. 

Almost the first thing that caught my eye 
after we had camped in Round Valley was a 
nest at the end of a pine branch overhanging 
the creek, and within forty feet of camp. At 
first glance I thought it was the nest of an 
Audubon’s Warbler, as there was a female of 
that species within a few feet of the nest, and I 
paid no further attention at the time, promising 
myself a climb after dinner. 

An hour or so later I saw a female Kinglet, 
with her mouth full of insects, fly to the sup- 
posed Warbler’s nest and immediately disappear 
within. It was quite evident that I could ex- 
pect no eggs, for both parents were constantly 
flying back and forth with food, but I consoled 
myself with the promise of a nest, and, after 
all, is not that worth as much as the eggs ? The 
latter are simply what nature makes them, and 
are beyond the power of the bird to change or 
modify; but the nest is an index to the char- 
acter of the birds; it shows their individual 
ideas of architecture and taste for the artistic. 

On July 7 I saw what I thought was a full- 
grown young Kinglet near the nest, being fed 
by one of the adults, and as the nest seemed 
deserted on the morning of the gth, I climbed 
up with ax and rope to secure all they had left 
me. It was only possible to get the nest by 
cutting the limb near the trunk of the tree and 
lowering it gently to the ground with a rope 
made fast halfway out to the nest and passed 
over another branch above. 

This was successfully accomplished, but I 
was very disagreeably surprised to see three 
young fall into the creek as the nest was low- 
ered, while a fourth clung to the inside of the 
supposed deserted domicile. 

From the appearance of the youngster I 
should say it would have been a full week be- 
fore it would have started out into the world. 

The nest was about twenty-two to twenty-four 
feet above the creek, and ten to twelve feet 
from the trunk of the tree—a species of pine, 
Pinus contorta, known in that region as tam- 
arack. 

Near the end of the limb a thick mass of 
leaves concealed the nest from above, but from 
below it was rather exposed. It was supported 
onone side by the main branch, which was nearly 
two inches in thickness, and by several smaller 


——o 


branches that left the main limb at this point 
and nearly encircled the nest. In trying to re- 
move the rather loosely constructed affair it was 
utterly ruined, only the flat materials remain- 
ing. These were thin, dry strips of the inner 
bark of the willow for the main nest, with a few 
feathers and deerhair for a lining. In shape it 
was quite deep and purselike, the greater part 
hanging below the supporting twigs. 
San Diego, Cal. A. W. AN THONY. 
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William L. Kells. 


E here present to our readers a photo- 

graph of William L. Kells, of Listowel, 

Ontario, taken in the woods with his 

dog “ Sailor.’ The many Ornithologists who 

have read Mr. Kells’s accurate and charming 

descriptions of bird life, or received rare eggs 

of his collecting for their cabinets, will look 
upon this picture with great interest. 

What can be more charming than that old 
straw hat! Simplicity in a world of woodsy 
odors, of bird songs, and rustling leaves. All 
this is so in keeping with the grandeur of 
Mother Earth, in whose rugged kindliness pre- 
tense and frivolity were ever such a mockery. 


Givejme but Nature at her best, 
I am content to lose the rest ! 


HORS T: 
Notes on the Black=Capped 
Titmouse. 


HERE is no bird with which I am ac- 
quainted that changes its habits and 


its mode of life according to the sea- 
son so completely as this littke bird, which in 
this locality is commonly called “ Chickadee,” 
though it is sometimes known as Blackcap 
and as “ Black-headed Snowbird.” In winter 
it is the most common of all New England 


birds. It is gregarious, living in flocks some- 
times numbering one hundred or more, but 
generally numbering about twenty. It is very 


tame, frequently entering houses, and some- 
times alighting on a person. Its principal 
food seems to be such small seeds as it can 
pick up around barns, but it greatly prefers 
crumbs from the table, and in search of these 
it will fearlessly hop to one’s feet. 

In the April (1894) number of the Nrp1o01o- 
GisT, ““S. Bob White speaks of the habit which 
the Pine Siskin has of eating snow ;’ and in the 
May number Glover M. Allen mentions the 
same habit as observed in the Cedar Bird. I 
have often watched the Chickadee as it would 
erush small lumps of snow in its bill, and, 
allowing it to melt, would swallow the water 
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with evident ere, and I believe that all birds, 
when by reason of the snow they are unable to 
get water, are accustomed to quench their 
thirst in this manner. I have observed the 
same habit in the Robin, the Red-headed Wood- 
pecker, the English Sparrow, and I think in the 
Crow, but in the latter case the distance was 
so great that I was unable to determine with 
absolute certainty. 

But to return to the Chickadee. Early in 
the spring it mates, and as soon as the trees 


WILLIAM L., 


KELLS. 


put forth their leaves it retires to the thick 
woods, where it becomes one of the very shy- 
est of birds, and though abundant, it requires 
close observation to discover one. Except 
during its short, quick flight from one tree to 
another, it is continually in the trees, and gen- 
erally among the branches. It can climb a 
tree with even greater facility than the Wood- 
pecker, and to a remarkable degree it pos- 
sesses the faculty of being always on the oppo- 
site side of the tree. It now feeds exclusively 
upon insects and worms which it finds upon 
the bark and leaves. of trees. It never catches 
insects while on the wing. Professor Cook, in 
Birds of Michigan, quoting from Dr. Atkins, 
says that they “eat tent caterpillars exten- 
sively.” [think the Doctor must be mistaken, but 
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my only reasons for so thinking are that I 
have never seen them indulging in that kind of 
food ; and the past season a pair of Chickadees, 
whose actions I have watched and whose 
habits I have studied as closely as possible, have 
reared their young in a maple tree but a few 
rods distant from an apple tree in which there 
were three large nests of the tent caterpillar, all 
of which flourished undisturbed. 

Its nest is in an excavation in a rotten stub, 
similar to the excavation which a Woodpecker 
makes for its own nest. ‘Thompson says that 
it “frequently takes possession of an aban- 
doned Woodpecker’s hole ;” but my own ob- 
servations lead me to doubt this. The Wood- 
pecker excavates a cavity with a comparatively 
large orifice and very plainly to be seen ; while 
the opening to a Chickadee’s nest is very small, 
not admitting the insertion of two of my fingers, 
and is very cunningly hidden by a projecting 
piece of bark, or in some similar manner. 
The cavity extends downward six or eight or 
even ten inches, and at the bottom is placed 
the nest. This consists of various soft, warm 
substances, such as feathers, wool, moss, fur, 
etc., carefully matted together until it is about 
as thick as heavy woolen cloth. I once found 
a nest in which there was a piece of a squirrel’s 
tail nearly two inches in length. 

I think this bird more commonly selects a 
dead and dry fir balsam stub in which to 
build its nest ; and it usually builds at a height 
of from twelve to tw enty feet from the ground. 
Frequently it is quite difficult to reach the 
nest because the stub in which it is built is too 
rotten to be climbed. I have, however, found 
its nest in a maple tree, and fully sixty feet 
from the ground. This nest was in a natural 
cavity formed by the decay of a dead branch 
and the growth of living wood around it. I 
also found one in an osier stub only five inch- 
es ip diameter. This. nest was but three 
feet from the ground. Professor Cook, quoting 
from Dr. W. C. Brownell, says that it “ breeds 
year after year in the same nest where it may 
roost in winter.’’ The first part of this state- 
ment is true in some instances, but in the ma- 
jority of cases itis not. The last part of the 
statement may be correct, but I have so often 
seen it in winter. snugly roosting on an apple 
tree limb that I am inclined to think the state- 
ment a supposition not based on observation. 

Its eggs are white, with a very delicate, scarcely 
perceptible greenish tinge, and spotted with 
reddish-brown dots. They are very thin shelled 


and fragile, and great care is necessary in blow-- 


ing them, or they will break. Ordinarily the 
number. is five or six. I have never found 
more than seven, but have seen reports of as 
many as ten being found in one nest. One 


writer has stated that he has found full sets of 
the eggs of this bird in midwinter. I will say, 
frankly, in regard to this, that I do not believe 
it. Generally three broods are reared in a 
season, and it would seem that a bird as pro- 
lific would increase rapidly in number. Ap- 
parently it does not, and from this fact I be- 
lieve that vast numbers perish during the winter. 
C. O. ORMSBEE. - 
Montpelier, Vt. 
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Random Notes on the. Birds of 
Alameda County, Cal. 


BY DONALD A. COHEN. 
( Continued.) 


HE Hermit Warbler was reported seen in 
1885 at Berkeley, this county. 
MacGillivray’s Warbler breeds here, 
though sparingly. It nests among thick vegeta- 
tion, sometimes on the ground. 

The Pileolated Warbler is tolerably rare. 
The golden body of the male with its black 
cap is very attractive. It breeds here, but the 
nests are discovered only by chance. It is like 
looking for “a needle in a haystack” to look 
for a nest in the thick brush and brambles. 

Audubon’s Warbler arrives early in autumn 
and is very common by midwinter, frequenting 
woods, orchards, and clearings, usually in 
flocks actively engaged in catching insects. 
They are generally found in company with the 
Kinglets, and I have often picked up dead 
ones on cold mornings, as I have of the King- 
lets. 

The American Redstart has no business on 
this side of the Rocky Mountains, yet one was 
shot by Mr. W. Otto Emerson at Haywards, 
this county, in 1881. 

The Western Yellow-throat breeds among the 
rank vegetation in damp meadows andswamps, 
and is also found on the salt marsh. 

The Long-tailed Chat is not common, and 
nests generally in thickets close to water. 
Every “ Nidiologist” is familar with the song 
and various notes of this bird, which often 
sings at all hours of the night. 

Hutton’s Vireo is tolerably rare, and breeds 
sparingly. I found a nest last June containing 
young birds. The nest was built on the twigs 
of a horizontal silver poplar limb, eight feet 
from the ground, and close to a woodpile and 
a carpet beating frame, both of which were 
daily in use.- The bird saved her eggs by build- 
ing in this exposed. location, as I found the 
nest only by chance. The wind was high at 
the time, and the female flew to the nest and 


carefully tucked the young birds under her- 


wings to keep the wind from pitching them out 
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and she allowed me to approach within five 
feet without changing her position. 

Cassin’s Vireo, I have seen this handsome 
blue-headed Vireo in the breeding season, 
though sparingly, and might infer that it breeds 
here, as it is known to nest in Contra Costa 
County. 

The Warbling Vireo is a common summer 
resident. 

Townsend’s Warbler is a casual winter vis- 
itant, straying down from the north. A few 
miles north of here they are often met with. 


( To be continued.) 
+e 
Mallard and Cinnamon Teal in 
Captivity. 
Pe tes years ago I obtained five Cinnamon 


Teal and two female Mallards, all young 

birds not having attained their full 
growth. Two of the Teal died a short while 
afterward, then another followed, when I liber- 
ated the survivors after clipping a wing of 
each. For several months they stayed with the 
Chickens and ate the same variety of food. 
Finally one of the Teal disappeared, probably 
having been caught by acat. ‘This left but 
one Teal and one Mallard, the former a drake 
and the latter a female, neither of which at 
mature age attained its full growth, especially 
the Mallard, which was only half the size of a 
wild bird. 

The two soon began to roam far out on the 
ranch, and finally took up their abode near the 
cattle corral, where there was water and mud 
and plenty of wild food. One day the Mal- 
lard disappeared, and I had given her up as 
lost, but about two weeks later I discovered 
her among the Hens and Ducks of a neighbor 
who lived about a.mile from me, adjoining the 
marsh. He said his boy had been out on the 
marsh hunting, and had caught the bird alive, 
aided by the dog. After proving ownership, I 
took the bird back to its former home to keep 
the little Teal company, and caught him and 
cut his wing as well as the Mallard’s, so they 
would fly away no more; but they both soon 
disappeared, and most likely furnished, in their 
unprotected condition, a rich meal for some 
prowling cat. D. A. COHEN. 

Alameda, Cal. 
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THE manager of the Pan-Handle Natural Science 
Establishment writes us: ‘We handle only instru- 
ments, scientific works, and like supplies. These we 
will guarantee will alvays be found to be what they 
are advertised to be. We will issue a catalogue for 
‘general distribution shortly, and will endeavor to 
please all who patronize us.” 


A Thief. 


WHILE out collecting on June 4 of this year I dis- 
covered a nest of California Partridge containing 
eleven eggs. This being an incomplete set, I left 
them, and decided to return in a few days and collect 
the complete ‘‘clutch.”” On June 16 I again visited 
the nest, expecting to see a nice set of eighteen or 
twenty eggs, but on looking into the nest I was sur- 
prised to see fifteen good eggs and three with holes 
in them and the contents removed. 

The eggs seemed to be freshly eaten, so I hid my- 
self behind a tree to try to see who the robber could 
be. I waited about five minutes, when I saw a Rus- 
set-backed Thrush fly into the nest, stick his bill into 
an egg, and fly away with it. He repeated this per- 
formance for about ten minutes, when he flew away 
and did not return. I went to the nest and found that 
he had carried off six eggs. I did not take the re- 
maining nine eggs, but left them for him to make 
another meal on, which I suppose he did. 

I know the American Crow and the California Jay 
eat other birds’ eggs (and sometimes their own), but 
this is the first record I have known of the Russet- 
backed Thrush eating eggs. CLAUDE FYFE. 

San Francisco, Cal. 

* * 


Dicksissel Breeding at Detroit. 


Epiror NIDIOLOGIST : 

DEAR Sir: On June 20, 1895, I found a set of four 
eggs of the Dicksissel in an open pasture. As this is 
the first nest and the first birds I ever noticed in my 
locality, could any other Michigan observer give any 
of their notes on the subject ? B&H. s: 


Detroit, Mich. 
x * 


An Albino Crow. 


Aucusr? 3 I received an Albino Crow that was shot 
by a friend about three miles from here ; the bird was 
a young of the year, and had been around fora month 
when shot. The bird was with a small flock of Crows 
and was acting as sentinel to the rest. Itis not a pure 
white, but is a light slate color, appearing white at a 
short distance. It was slightly darker on the head, 
its bill and legs are blackish, eyes pink. Have also 
heard of an albino chipmunk near here. 

Warren, Pa. R. B. SIMPSON. 


* 
A New Bird for Wisconsin. 


DEAR Sir: Of possible interest to the readers of 
the ‘“ Nip,” I would say I shot, October 1, 1895, at Mil- 
ton, Rock County, Wis., a very fine adult # (in _mag- 
nificent plumage) Scissors-tailed Flycatcher (A/¢/uulus 
for ficatus). Thisisthe first record for Wisconsin. It 
was very fat. It seemed odd to see this tropical-look- 
ing bird on a cold, blustering day in October in Wis- 
consin. I am more than ever pleased with the “ Nrp,” 
and wish it all success. Lupwic KUMLEIN. 

Milton, Wis. 
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Herons Eat « Hoppers.”’ 


THE stomach of a Green Heron brought me by a 
farmer was found to be filled with grasshoppers, a 
pest which has done much damage to the farmers’ 
crops in this locality the past summer. Vivo Sb Ife 

Boonville, N. Y 
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Cooper Ornithological Club. 


HE Club met at the residence of D. A. 

Cohen in Alameda, September 7. Rev. 

E. Lyman Hood, of Berkeley, was elected 
to membership. The receipt by the Club of 
the pamphlet, California Water Birds, No. J, 
by L. M. Loomis, was 


Flycatcher and Western Wood Pewee, summer 
residents; Western and Little Flycatchers, sum- 
mer residents; Wright’s and Hammond’s Fly- 
catchers, rare. The paper dealt principally 
with the characteristic plumage of each species. 
On May 25, 1895, a female Olive-sided Fly- 
catcher was shot containing an almost fully de- 
veloped egg, and the nest was located on a large 
horizontal pine limb thirty-five feet up, and 
fully twenty feet from the trunk of the tree, but 
could not be secured. 

F. B. Jewett contributed a paper on the nest- 
ing habits of several of the Flycatchers as ob- 
served about Pasadena. ‘The Arkansas King- 

bird is given first in the 


reported. Corydon 
Chamberlin read a pa- 
per, entitled “An Inland 
Rookery,” dealing with 
peculiar nesting habits 
of Phalacrocorax dilo- 
phus albociliatus nm Lake 
County, Cal. This pa- 
per will appear in full in 
a subsequent number of 
the NipioLocisr. 

D. A. Cohen pursued 
furthertheinquiry, ““ Do 
Wading Birds Swim?” 
It was concluded that 
certain of the waders 
will take to the water in 
quest of food. Mr. 
Cohen noticedj in San 
Francisco Bay on Au- 
gust 26 a small bird, ev- 
idently a Red Phala- 
rope, deftly swimming 
over the rippling water 
near the ferryboat. Far- 
ther out in the bay an- 


rank of abundance, with 
the Black Phoebe sec- 
ond. All the nests of 
this Phoebe observed 
under the eaves of build- 
ings were on the north 
side. One pair have 
built on a barn for five 
years, annually building 
a new nest, and tearing 
down the old one and 
cleaning off the boards. 
After the young are two 
or three days old they 
grow with astonishing 
rapidity and have vora- 
cious appetites. Mr. 
Jewett estimated that 
under ordinary circum- 
stances a pair of these 
birds would catch some 
two thousand eight hun- 
dred and eighty insects 
each day, or about three 
aminute, though at times 
they would average sev- 


other was noticed which 
flew from almost be- 
neath the boat and set- 
tled not thirtyfeet away, 
where it swam a few strokes, then easily arose, 
and settled about fifty feet farther away. 

The Club will meet at Alameda, October 5, 
at the residence of H. C. Ward. 

The Annex met at Pasadena at Mr. Arnold’s 
residence, August 26. The Flycatchers of Cal- 
ifornia were discussed. Mr. Gaylord read a 
paper entitled “ Representatives of the Family 
Tyranude in Los Angeles County, Cal.” In 
it eleven species were noted as occurring, as 
follows: Arkansas Kingbird, abundant sum- 
mer resident; Cassin’s Kingbird, common spring 
and autumn visitor; Ash-throated Flycatcher, 
common summer resident ; Say’s Phoebe, win- 
ter visitor; Black Phoebe, resident; Olive-sided 


FREDERICK M. DILLE, 
Editor of our new ‘* Colorado Department.”’ 


en per minute, thus 
making the total consid- 
erably larger. 

The Ash-throated Fly- 
catcher was noted as shy and retiring of habit, 
rarely nesting near a house. Woodpeckers’ holes 
seem to be in favor as nesting sites. The Little 
Flycatcher was observed as a common breeder, 
rarely nesting higher than ten feet from the 
ground. ‘The eggs usually are varied in stage 
of incubation, as though they were laid at inter- 
vals of about three days. 

Hammond's Flycatcher was found nesting at 
Bear Valley by Mr. Judson. A small Flycatcher 
was observed collecting materials for a nest, and 
seven days after the nest was collected with its 
contents. It was situated in a small wild-rose 
bush in a canyon, and built of the same mate- 
rial as the nests of the Western Wood Pewee, 


; 
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but was as large and as deep as a nest of the 
Lazuli Bunting. The eggs, four in number, 
were fresh, and in color were pure white, un- 
spotted. The nest was taken June 21 or 22. 
The Annex meets at the residence of W. B. 
Judson at Highland Park, September 30. 


Nesting Habits of the Downy 
Woodpecker. 


Er. HE Downy Woodpecker, or “ Sapsucker,” 
as it is called here, is the commonest of 
our breeding Pictde. The Downy is 
not as sociable in his breeding habits as the 
Flicker and Red-head, but after and before the 
breeding season he is found commonly about 
the city yards industriously hunting for insects 
on the oak trees, often in company with the 
White-breasted Nuthatch and Brown Creeper. 

Early in the spring the “ Downies ”’ retire to 
the woods to breed, and prefer (here at least) 
the vicinity of running water. The nest is be- 
gun about the second or third week in May, 
and consumes from two days to a week in build- 
ing. The earliest date of taking a fresh set is 
May 14, and the latest June 7. This spring 
the birds were very uniform in building and 
laying, and nearly all had complete sets by 
May 20. The holes are usually excavated in 
dead willow, poplar, or oak trees, and the height 
varies from four to thirty feet, usually about 
fifteen feet. The entrance to the nest is 
about two inches in diameter, and the depth of 
the nest hole varies from eight to eighteen 
inches, usually about nine or ten. The eggs 
are almost invariably five in number, rarely six, 
and occasionally four. They vary considerably 
in size and shape. Measurements of the small- 


est and largest sets in my collection follow: 
Smallest, -72x.60, .75x.62, .75x.62, .75x.64, 
-75X.65; largest, .81x.60, .85x.60, .85x.60, 
-85x.62. The average of thirty-four eggs is 


.78x.60. Before blowing the eggs are a beautiful 
Tosy tint, but this bloom fades to a dull white. 
St. Paul, Minn. Watton MITCHELL. 
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WE expect to have an article in the November 
number, written for the NipioLocisr by Major 
Charles E. Bendire, Honorary Curator of the Depart- 
ment of Odlogy in the United States National Mu- 
seum. 


A NEW and attractive cover is contemplated for the 
NIpIOLocist in the near future. 


THE NIDIOLOGIST came yesterday, and, as usual, I 
did not know what was occurring around me for the 
next hour. J. H. BowLes. 

PoNKApOG, MAss. 


HE Curlew’s nest was a slight structure of 
dry buffalo grass, built in a hollow in the 
sand at the roots of a clump of grass, and 

so placed that the bird on the nest had an un- 
obstructed view in every direction for over a 
hundred yards. 

After leaving the Curlew’s nest I secured a 
fine set of four slightly incubated eggs of West- 
ern Meadowlark, probably a second set for this 
season, as this bird breeds in latter April in the 
eastern part of Nebraska. I also found a nest 
of Western Nighthawk containing two nearly 
half-grown young. There was no pretense of 
a nest, but merely a hollow in the sand on the 
side of a hill. 

June 24, while wading in a lake in Pine 
Ridge Reservation, South Dakota, I flushed a 
Sandhill Crane from a small clump of tules 
where the water was about ten inches deep. 
Upon going to the spot I found her nest and 
the young Cranes, about four to six days old. 
The young birds were about the size of a full- 
grown Meadowlark, and were partly covered 
with soft, yellow down, and when I picked up 
one to examine it, it uttered a sgwak (or rather 
swak) that started the old birds, of which there 
were three, to calling in a low guttural tone, and 
the female flew around me in a very threatening 
manner. 

The nest was a large, flat platform built up 
from the bottom of the lake, which was at that 
point (near the edge) ten inches deep. It was 
composed of dry tule stalks. The top was 
twelve inches above the level of the water and 
ten by sixteen inches in size, very slightly hol- 
lowed. ‘This nest was very similar in construc- 
tion to a nest of American Bittern, from which 
I had secured a set of four slightly incubated 
eggs the day before, but was of course much 
larger. A peculiar thing about these Cranes is 
that for the past four years there has always 
been but three birds seen near and around this 
lake. 

June 28 I secured two fine sets of Canvas- 
back Duck, one of eight eggs, and one of seven, 
and one egg of Mallard. The nests were built 
very similar to nests of American Coot, but a 
little more compact and larger, and were placed 
where water was ten to twenty inches deep in 
clump of tules or sedges. Yellow-headed Black- 
birds were numerous and breeding. 

Indians (Brule Sioux) were numerous, riding 
to and from Cody and the Pine Ridge and 
Rosebud Agencies. I found that I was a great 
curiosity to them. They would point at me 
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and say: “'That white man came all the way 
from the big village [Omaha] on the big, muddy 
water [Missouri River] to hunt for birds’ eggs.” 
Of course this was unintelligible to me, but the 
ranchman’s wife could talk Sioux like a native, 
and she translated it for me. 

Many of the Indians could talk good Eng- 
lish, and I was much pleased to find that nearly 
all of them have a very good knowledge of the 
breeding habits of birds. One old buck de- 
scribed to me where I would find a nest of “the 
little Duck with blue on the wings,”’ as he called 
it, and he was much pleased when I told him 
that the blue wings were one of the distinguish- 
ing features of this bird. 

I took a horse and cart, and went after the 
Teal’s nest, located for me by the old Indian, 
and soon returned with a beautiful set of nine 
slightly incubated eggs. This nest was built 
the same as the others of this species, but was 
over two hundred yards from the lake, and in 
the middle of the wagon road leading to the 
Rosebud Agency. 

As the season was too far advanced to secure 
good specimens I packed up, and after making 
arrangements for a longer stay next year, started 
for home after a stay of two weeks. While the 
results of my trip were not very rich as regards 
specimens, still I saw so many young of the dif- 
ferent species, such as Kildeer, Wilson’s Pha- 
larope, and many others, that I had a great deal 
ot pleasure in watching and studying the birds 
when caring for their young, and I know my 
next trip to that country will have much better 
results. Isapor S. TROSTLER. 
Omaha, Neb. 


[Publications for review should be sent to Dr. R. W. Suuretpr, 
Associate in Zoology, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C.] 
Mivar?, St. GEORGE, F.R.S. Ox the Ayoid Bone in 

Certain Parrots. Proc. Zoélogical Society of Lon- 
don. March, 1895. Pp. 162-174. [From the author. ] 


Buastus, Pror. Dr. R. Ornis. VIII Jahr, Heft 
III. Brunswick. 1895. Pp. 213-344. 


Fisuer, A. K. Hawks and Owls from the Standpoint 
of the Farmer. (Reprinted from the Vear Book of 
the U. S. Dept. of Agricul. for 1894.] Washington. 
1895. Pp. 215-232. 


BUrrixorer, J. A Revision of the Genus Turdinus 
and Genera Allied to it, with an Enumeration of the 
Specimens Contained in the Leyden Museum. [Note 
xiv.] Vol. xvii. Pp. 65-106. [From the author.] 


BENDIRE, Cuas. Zhe Cowdirds. Ext. Report U.S. 
Nat. Museum for 1893. Pp. 587-624. Pls. 1-3. 
Washington. 1895 (govt.). [From the author. ] 


Lucas, F. A. The Tongues of Woodpeckers. Reprint 


Bull. No. 7.. Div. Orn. and Mamm. U. S. Dept. 
Agricul. Washington. 1895 (govt.). [From the 
author. | ; 


IGUCAS WEP Ate /a/1e 
Rep. U.S. Nat. Mus. (Reprint) 1893. 
Plate 3, figs. 1-8. Washington. 
[From the author. ] 


Weapons and Wings of Birds. 
Pp. 653-663. 
1895 (govt.). 


keecreation. Vol. iii, No. 3. September, 1895. 
The Observer. Vol. vi, No. 8. 


The Oregon Naturalist. 
1895. 


Popular Science News. 


August, 1895. 
Vol. ii, No.9. September, 


October, 1895. 
The American Field. September, 1895. 


Forest and Stream. September, 1895. 


Shooting and Fishing. September, 1895. 

It will be the plan of the review department here- 
after to give as above the publications received. Some 
of these may be sent by the authors to myself indi- 
vidually, as all in the above list were, or else they 
may be received through the usual methods of ex- 
change with the NrpioLocisr. So far as space will 
admit, works received by the editors of this jour- 
nal will be either noticed or more or less elaborately 
reviewed in this place. 


Mivart, On the Hyoid Bone in Certain Parrots. As 
the author of this very useful paper remarks, ‘‘ Dis- 
tinctive structural characters are so much needed for 
the classification of birds, that I think the following 
descriptions and illustrations of some skeletal struc- 
tures which, as far as I know, are now described and 
figured for the first time, will not be unwelcome to 
Ornithologists if not to other naturalists also ;” and, 
following this general biological truism, he at once 
proceeds to enumerate some of the works of those 
who, in times past, have turned their attention to the 
study of the bones of the tongue in Parrots. Taking 
next Psittacus ertthacus as his type of Parrot struc- 
ture our author compares the bony tongue parts of 
that form with the corresponding ones of three gen- 
era of Lories and with that of the genus Strzngops. 
As a preface to this comparison it is shown how the 
skeletal characters of the hyoidean apparatus of the 
entire group of Parrots are distinctive, and differ with 
similar structures in other groups. 

Some very excellent figures are given, and in con- 
clusion Professor Mivart expresses his opinion to the 
effect that the Owl Parrot (S¢trimgops) is a peculiar 
psittacine type with no affinities whatever for the Lo- 
riidz, and quite distinct from Pszttacus. And finally, 
that the latter and the genus Zoyius are also very dif- 
ferent. IRs Vio Ss 


FisHer, On the Hawks and Owls from the Stand- 
point of the Farmer. This very excellent contribution 
to economic Ornithology is illustrated by three full- 
page plates and four text figures portraying several 
species of Hawks and Owls. The subject considered 
is dealt with in Dr. Fisher’s usual careful manner, 
being full, clear, concise, and to the point. It deals 
principally with the (1) cause of the prejudice against 
birds of prey ; (2) some characteristics of rapacious 
birds ; (3) food habits of the principal birds of prey; 
(4) harmless species of Hawks and Owls; (5) wholly 
beneficial Hawks; (6) Hawks and Owls mostly ben- 
eficial; and (7) harmful Hawks and Owls. 

Works of this character are sure in time to accom- 
plish a great deal of good, especially after the more 
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intelligent class of farmers become educated up to the 
point so as to be able to distinguish one species of 
Hawk or Owl from another, and, we may add, to also 
appreciate the danger of exterminating some forms, 
and thus afford the opportunity of others to unduly 
increase. R. W.S. 


BUTTIKOFER, On a Revision of the Genus Turdinus 
and the Genera Allied to it. In this timely brochure 
the author presents us with acomplete enumeration of 
the specimens of the genus 7'rdinus and its allies con- 
tained in the Leyden Museum, and, in his attempt to 
obtain a more satisfactory classification of the forms 
dealt with, goes to show the necessity of a resepara- 
tion of the genus Madlacocincla from Turdinus proper. 
An apparently reliable ‘‘key to the genera” is sub- 
mitted, in which arrangements are included the 
species collected during Professor Biittikofer’s recent 
expedition in central Borneo. ISS Mite, SE 


BENDIRE, Ox the Cowbirds. Of recent years Ornith- 
ological literature has been greatly enriched by the 
contributions to it of Major Bendire’s very full and 
masterly pieces of work upon the Life Histories of 
American Birds, and the one now before us is quite 
equal to any that has thus far appeared. The paper 
brings very completely up to date what we know of 
the Cowbirds in general, and especially treats of 
Moiothrus ater, M, a. obscurus, Callothrus robustus, 
M. bonariensis, M. rufoaxilaris, and M. badius. 
Three excellent plates illustrate the memoir ; one be- 
ing anest of Dendroica estiva, containing three eggs 
of that Warbler and one of a Cowbird; the two remain- 
ing plates are half-tone reproductions of mounted 
museum specimens of a male and female Cowbird. 
As ‘“‘half-tones” these three plates are considerably 
in advance of some of the work recently issued by the 
U. S. National Museum, as, for example, many of 
those that figured in Shufeldt’s Zaxidermy for Mu- 
seums, in which instance the original pictures were 
superb specimens of photography, but their repro- 
ductions wretched. Too much pains cannot be exer- 
cised in such matters, and where we now have the 
means of making the half-tone reproduction as good 
as the original photograph, or, even better, there is 
no excuse as to why it should not be done. 

Major Bendire gives it as his reason for the ap- 
pearance of this paper at the present time that it is in 
order to furnish the reader with some idea ‘‘ of these 
disreputable but nevertheless interesting birds,” they 
being articles written for Zife Histories of North 
American Birds, Part II, being printed from advance 
sheets without alteration, ‘‘ excepting the addition of 
a concise description of each species, taken from Mr. 
R. Ridgway’s AZanual of North American Birds.” So 
far as I have examined this paper at present I have 
but one criticism to make upon it—it is deficient in 
points of exactness and uniformity in the arrangement 
of matter under each article, and with the several 
articles as compared with each other. For example, 
the account given of JJolothrus ater is arrayed under 
two headings, namely, “Description” and ‘‘Geograph- 
ical Range,” the first being brief and to the point while 
under the second is not only placed what is known of 
the range of the species, but a// else besides. In the 
accounts of the JV. a. obscurus and Callothrus robustus 
the heading ‘‘Descriftion” has been omitted; and 
again, in each case we find the balance of the account 
given under “‘Geographical Range.’ In the accounts 
of other species “‘ Had.,” or, in full, ‘‘/adzfat,” is 
given in place of “Geographical Range;” but this may 
be owing to the fact that the ‘‘ Articles on the Cow- 
birds found in the Argentine Republic are copied from 
Messrs. P. L. Sclater and W. H. Hudson’s work on 


Argentine Ornithology;" but even were this the case 
the headings in the several accounts could have been 
made uniform, and the /adits, efc., given special di- 
visional heads, and not all have been included under 
the ‘‘Geographical Range,” as in the case of those 
species where this has been done. But such defects 
affect only the classical finish of a work, and by no 
means cast doubt upon the statements given in the 
several articles. I have every reason to believe that 
these latter are entirely ‘‘reliable,” and I am sure I 
express the wish of every Ornithologist in this coun- 
try when I say it is to be hoped that ‘t The Cowbirds” 
are to be followed by still other ‘‘ advanced reprints 
of articles that will later appear in Part II of the Zzfe 
fistories of North American Birds,a work which has 
come into the hands of comparatively so very few of 
our Crnithologists, and which -from its great value 
must soon be regarded as one of the rarest of prizes 
in the library o fany naturalist. Sa V Vas 


Lucas, On the Tongues of Woodpeckers. Many ex- 
cellent figures on plates, illustrating in outline parts 
of tongues of a great variety of species and sub- 
species of Woodpeckers, embellish this brief, but none 
the less very useful, anatomical article. Its author 
gives good descriptions of these tongue parts, and, 
after touching upon the character of the food of many 
species of Woodpeckers and other subjects, concludes 
by advancing the opinion that in the case of these 
birds the “ modifications of the tongue are directly 
related to the character of the food, and are not of 
value for classification,’’ and it would seem that the 
evidence presented thus far favors this view. 


R. W. S. 


Lucas, On the Weapons and Wings of Birds. When 
one essays to write a very brief article with the view 
of bringing together a few facts in regard to any par- 
ticular subject, which facts are already well known to 
naturalists, two things among others must be looked 
to, namely, the paper must not bear too broad a title; 
and, in the next place, the author should be even over- 
careful to acknowledge the names of those who first 
set the facts he attempts to compile before the world. 
The present paper has little or nothing to do with 
“the wings of birds” in general, and, as Mr. Lucas 
admits in his opening paragraph, ‘‘a more acturate 
if not a better title for this article would perhaps be, 
‘Some weapons of birds;’ for the weapons to be 
considered are mainly such as are very evidently de- 
signed for offensive purposes, and a peacably dis- 
posed bird might very well dispense with.” Omitting 
the consideration of an enormous list of birds pos- 
sessed of one kind of ‘‘a weapon” or another, the 
paper is finally ‘* practically restricted to such [birds] 
as carry their weapons on their wings.” and the 
compilation of a few instances of this kind has been 
accomplished by our author, and set forth in a very 
interesting style. He has also in several cases taken 
the pains to give the name of the original describer 
of any particular structure, while in too many other 
instances it has been overlooked. As a single ex- 
ample of this it may be stated that the remarkable 
modification of the radius in the forearm of the Jacanas 
of the genus MZetopidius described by Mr. Lucas was 
probably first noticed by M. A. Milne-Edwards 
(Oiseaux Fossiles, ii, p. 123), and subsequently by 
Forbes (P. Z. S., 1881, p. 646), and surely such 
sources and authorities should be acknowledged. 

Ornithologists will be most interested in the present 
paper in what its author hasto say about the Hoact- 
zin and its young (Ofistho-comus cristatus) and the 
full-page plate of two of the latter is especially worthy 
of note. R. W. S. 
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A Co1orapo department will be a new feature to 
commence in our next number. Mr. Frederick M. 
Dille, of Denver, the well-known contributor to ‘‘ O. 
and O.” journals, will edit the new department, and 
those who know him will look for something ovzginal 
as well as interesting in the ‘‘ editorial notes” and il- 
lustrations. News and notes should be sent to Mr. 
Dille’s address, 406 McPhee Building, Denver, Colo. 


THERE seem to be a number of Passenger Pigeons’ 
eggs on the market. True eggs of this Pigeon are 
dull white. It isto be hoped that all that are offered 
are authentic. 


O6LoGIsTs send a great many packages through the 
mail, and a word on this subject may be in order just 
now. Remember not to seal the package in any way, 
or the receiver will be made to pay letter rates. A 
package came to our office recently in which the post- 
age stamps overlapped the edges of the wrapping 
paper. The post office officials considered the pack- 
age as sealed, and collected twenty-five cents addi- 
tional, at the rates for letter postage. 


Tue letter from Dr. Elliott Coues, in this number, 
will be read with interest. It is a subject for congratu- 
lation that the new check list of North American 
birds is now in the printer's hands ; and more so that 
the new list will probably stand in good use for ten 
years to come. 


A SAN FRANCISCO paper published the following val- 
uable (?) notes on a supposed rare bird: ‘** The rarest 
egg in the world is found on the Farallons. It is de- 
posited by the Rock Wren, a bird for which taxider- 
mists have been known to paya small fortune. Col- 
lectors are anxious to get the eggs at from $15 to $25 


each, and a nest brings $5. As far as is known the 
Rock Wren is a native of the Farallons, and has never 
been seen beyond the home cliffs. In no other part 
of the world, according to competent authority, is this 
rare bird found.’’ This is a fair example of news- 
paper exaggeration in dealing with scientific matters. 


. There are exceptions, but it takes a discriminating 


eye to find them out. 


A SOMEWHAT ambiguous article regarding egg 
frauds in Southern California has aroused a very com- 
mendable anxiety among a good class of collectors 
lest those who do not know them should consider them 
implicated. Some of these Ornithologists and 
OGlogists are personal friends and correspondents of 
the editor, and members of the Cooper Club, and we 
take pleasure in assuring them that we know of no 
frauds with which they have been or are connected ; 
passing the word of good cheer overland to the fol- 
lowing honorable protestants; Ralph Arnold, A. M. 
Shields, E. W. Currier, F. S. Daggett, Evan Davis, R- 
S. Garnier, Horace A. Gaylord, W. H. Hoffman, W. 
B. Judson, C. E. Givesbeck, Ed. Simmons, Edward 
Wal!, M. L. Wicks, Jr.. E. A. Thomas, Harry Swarth, 
Joseph Grinnell, H. M. Hall, O. W. Howard, Frank 
B. Jewett, A. I. McCormick, V. W. Owen, Earle D- 
Parker, R. H. Robertson. 


Dr. Morris Gripes (‘‘ Scolopax,”) of Kalamazoo, 
Mich., will edit a department in the NiproLocisT de- 
voted exclusively to Michigan birds. Dr. Gibbs has 
been an attentive student of the birds of his big State 
for many years, and will make the department inter- 
esting to all readers, but particularly to Ornithologists 
and Odlogists of Michigan. 


AS TO A “SPECIAL PREMIUM.’’ 


THE NIDIOLOGIST is sending out, post free, as one 
of our several ‘‘special” premiums for new sub- 
scribers, an elegant picture of a Water Ouzel’s nest, 
being an artistic and carefully executed “‘ proof” on 
a large sheet of heavy plate paper and designed for 
framing. The following remarks show what our 
readers think of it : 


“Plate of Water Ouzel’s nest just received, for which 
many thanks. It is a beauty, and to the uninitiated, 
like myself, exceedingly interesting and instructive. 
When you come to see me you will see it framed ina 
prominent place in my ‘den.’ J. H. Bow Les. 

“‘Ponkapog, Mass.” 

“Proof of Water Ouzel’s nest at hand. I am 
much interested in these photographs from nature, 
and think in this one you have caught a fine bit of 
bird architecture. The ferns and general surround- 
ings are as natural as can be. Let me congratulate 
you on so happily choosing such a nice subject for a 
premium with the ‘ NID.’ C. W. CRANDALL. 

‘“ Woodside, N. Y.” 


a 


TO YOU. 


Ir a ‘‘sample copy” comes to you this month 
please receive it with our compliments. We send out 
a large number to draw attention to our unusual pre- 
mium offers. We should like very much to have you 
take advantage of one of these and join the ‘‘ Nip’s’”” 
circle of readers zow. There is no ‘‘ to-morrow,” re- 
member. 


ee 
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An OXYGEN HOME CURE 


WITHOUT MEDICINE. 


Often Cures Cases Incurable to the 


Most Approved Remedies. ... . 


The following letteris from Rev. Ross Taylor, editor of ILLUSTRATED 
AFRICA (formerly called AFRICAN NEWS), a journal in the interests 
of African missionaries, and which was established by his father, Rev. 
William Taylor, Bishop of Africa: 

No. 150 FIrrH AVENUE, NEW YORK, Jay 15, 1894. 

My Dear Str: 

I take pleasure in notifying you of the beneficent results of the use of the Electropoise as reported 
to me by several of our missionaries. Rev. William Rasmussen, for some six years on the Congo, 
testifies that when early applied it will check African fever. Rev. William E. Dodson, who has seen still 
longer service in Angola, has found it very efficient as a remedial agent. 

I have used one in my own family with very gratifying results. My youngest son had what seemed 
to me to be a very serious nervous affection; when your treatment was first applied, he could not endure 
more than three minutes’ application at a time. After some weeks he could go to sleep under the treat- 
ment, and let it continue until morning. He is now in perfect health, which can only be attributed, 
under the blessing of God, to the Electropoise and your advice to keep him as much as possible in the 
fresh air. 

The Bishop has taken one of your instruments to Africa, since when we have sent several others. 


Yours truly, 
ROSS TAYLOR 


1422 Broadway, New York. 


Electrolibration (0. 407 Oxford Street, London. 
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History Specimens. 


La 


BIRDS, SNAKES, 
AND ANIMALS, 


stuffed and mounted in stock and to order. Also same 


in life specimens. 
I shall start on my regular collecting trip on or 


about February first, 1896, and if you want Florida 
specimens of any kind let me book your orders now. | 
I shall be out for three months and return with some | 
fine specimens. | 


Box 404, ORLANDO, FLA. 


A Fine Skin « Great Auk 


For SALE! 


Ts an announcement of the past, but if you write Chas. 
K. Worthen, of Warsaw, ILl., you can get lowest rates 
on fine skins of Ivory-billed Woodpeckers, Carolina Par- 
oquets, Copper-tailed Trogans, and many other rarities 
difficult to obtain. It is impossible to mention every- 
thing in our stock of over 10,000 fine Bird and 
Mammal ‘Skins. To mention.a few others we have: 
Franklin’s and Richardson’s Grouse, Ashy and Fork- 
tailed Petrels, Xantus, Marbled and Ancient Murrelets. 
Farallone Cormorants, Pacific Fulmars, Black-vented 
Shearwaters, Least, Crested, and Parrot Auks, Aleutian | 
and Prybilof Sandpipers, Rio Grande Turkeys, Aplomado | 


| BOOKS—Davie's Taxidermy, Hornaday’s Taxidermy, 


Falcons. Arctic Horned Owls, Great Black Swift, St. 
Lucas, Coues’ and Sulphur-bellied Flycatchers, Swain- 
son’s, Bachman’s, Red-faced, Grace’s, Hermit, Golden- | 
cheeked, Lucy’s. Virginia’s, Olive and Brasher’s War- | 
blers, Mirador Yellow-throat, White-naped Nuthatch, | 
Anabel’s Bluebirds, ete., etc. Also many beautiful 
Tropical Species. Finely mounted heads of Deer, Elk, | 
Garibou, Rocky Mountain Sheep and Goats, ete. Fine 

Geodes of many varieties—order a few beauties for your | 
cabinet. I also have a few sets of Illinois Geological Re- 


ports (Vols. 1 to 8) complete and elegantly illustrated. | - 


This magnificent werk is now becoming extremely rare. 
Send two stamps for catalogue or with letters of inquiry. | 
Reference, all prominent Scientists or Institutions | 


throughout the country. | 

CHAS. K. WORTHEN, | 
Naturalist, Taxidermist, and Dealer, 

WARSAW, ILL., U. S. A. | 
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ON IN OFFERING A 


BABBITT'S AUXILIARY BARREL } 


to collectors I am not unmindful of present com 
petition, and having made improvements that are | ~ 
marked and valuable, I am assured they will at 
once find favor in the hands of every progressive 
field collector. | 
THE SIMPLE CONSTRUCTION 
and improved machinery enables me to furnish a 
better article for a given amount of money than is 
possible of any other construction. 1 
THE SMALL COST OF SHOOTING 
a 32 or 38 instead of a 12 gauge shell will save you 
the cost of a barrel in a season’s collecting. 
JAMES P. BABBITT, 
Wholesale & Ietail Dealer in 
-TAXIDERMIST’S SUPPLIES, SKINS, EGGS, ETC,, 
10 and 12 Hodges Ave., Taunton, Mass. 
WA Large Illustrated Catalogue for a Stamp. 
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Davie’s Eggs, Coues’s Key, Ridgway’s Manual. 
Now Ready—Catalogue for 1895. — 
(Send 10 cents for a copy.) ; 
Notice.—We will sell Birds’ Eggs cheaper than any 
established dealer. We have the largest stock carried 
by any dealer and intend in the next six months to 
sell them—not to go out of business, to make 
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| things fly. 


FRANK B. ARMSTRONG, 
Collector and Dealer in ‘ rs, 


Bird Skins, Birds’ Eéds in Fine Sets. 
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Photographs of Young Skimmers. 


WitH NorTes ON THE BREEDING HaBiTs OF 
THESE Birps By Mr. Wm. PALMER. 


BOUT the middle of last September 
(1895) Mr. Wm: Palmer, of the United 
States National Museum of Washington, 
D. C., kindly loaned me two living specimens 
of the young of the Black Skimmer (AAyzchops 
nigra). One of these was a bird rather more than 
half-grown; the other was what might be called 
a “nestling,” being only about a week or ten 
days old, or maybe more. It was my object to 
obtain photographs of these specimens, and for 
that purpose I had my son carry them out for 
me to my home at Takoma, D. C., where, next 
day being favorable, I devoted the forenoon to 
the undertaking. Six or seven negatives were 
obtained, four of the older bird, and the rest of 
the younger one. Great difficulty was experi- 
enced in getting these, as they were made by 
me out of doors, and the subjects were ex- 
tremely restless, and the light hard to handle. 
However, several of the results were very good, 
and the best of them are herewith presented to 
the readers of THE NIDIOLOGIsT, as illustrations 
to the present contribution. Many notes might 
be given by me in the present connection, based 
upon observations of these specimens during 
the time they were in my possession, and I 
would do this were it-not for the fact that: Mr. 
William Palmer has very generously placed at 
my disposal his own very interesting and full 
account, written out shortly after his return 
from his trip, and it gives me pleasure to here- 
with append this account in full. 


Nores oN RHyYNCHOPS BY Mr. PALMER. 


“With the Common Tern, Black Skimmers 
(Rhynchops nigra), or ‘Flood Gulls,’ as they are 
best known to the fishermen, breed abundantly 
on several of the smallest of the little group of 
sandy islands known as the Issac’s, which are 
situated a mile or so to the eastward of Cape 
Charles, Va. Unfortunately for their happi- 
ness, however, these low barren islets are only 
too easily reached by the fishermen in moderate 
weather, with the result that few of these birds 
are able to rear their young in safety, and all 
other sea birds are prevented entirely from ac- 
complishing nidification. One of these fisher- 
men informed me that he and another man took 
each between four and five hundred eggs on 
each of several occasions that he visited the 
islands. The eggs were so numerous that on 
the whole surface of the islands the nesting 
sites were only about four or five feet apart. 

“The skin hunters also have had considerable 
to do with reducing the numbers of sea birds 
breeding on the islands along this coast. I am 


informed on excellent authority, and I knew the 
parties about the time, that in one week three 
men killed twenty-eight hundred (2,800) Least 
Terns (Sterna -antillarum), for which they re- 
ceived from millinery rascals ten cents a head. 
During the eighteen days that I spent lately in 
the vicinity of Cape Charles, I saw but three 
birds of this species. My friend, Mr. E. J. 
Brown, of Washington, who, with several com- 
panions, has spent several weeks about the same 
locality, tells me that he has seen but two and 
possibly heard a few more. 

“A large bird like the Skimmer is useless for 
millinery purposes, but as the eggs are fairly 
large and at certain times abundant, a visit is 
sure to furnish the fisherman who makes the 
trip with considerable egg food for his trouble. 
Constant repetition of these visits shows results 
eventually in the very few young birds that are 
reared. f 

“Tern’s eggs are also taken, and other species 
are sO constantly interfered with that they do 
not breed or else retreat to other places. 

“At the time of my visits (August 24 and Sep- 
tember 6) I found a few nesting sites of Skim- 
mers’ containing one to three fresh eggs; more 
containing four well-incubated eggs; others 
containing eggs and newly hatched young. We 
readily obtained on our first visit young of all 
sizes up to those nearly able to fly; on our sec- 
ond visit a dozen or two young were flying 
about, while only two or three were noticed be- 
fore. 

“Usually the very small young are found in 
the nest depression (a merely scratched-out 
place) lying flat with head extended. Larger 
ones are found on the higher parts of the sand 
and extended in the same manner, while a few 
will be noticed far ahead running about gener- 
erally on the high-water line. When pursued 
they readily run into the sea, and will even 
swim out of reach, though they seem less will- 
ing to do so than the young Terns of similar 
sizes. I kept some alive for several weeks, and 
even carried a few to Washington, where they 
posed for the pictures shown. 

“These captive birds fed readily on minnows 
and cut-up fish. Handing a bird a minnow it 
invariably bit at one’s fingers, and though I re- 
peated the operation many times they persisted 
with an unaccountable obstinacy in seizing hold 
of my fingers, though every attempt was made 
to render their seizure of the fish likely. At 
first they did not feel inclined to pick up their 
own food, and though I kept them in an old 
boat with an inch or so of water and an abun- 
dance of minnows, very few of them showed any 
inclination at first to catch a meal. In this re- 
spect they differed from Terns of the same age, 
who eagerly tried to capture the minnows, and 
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YOUNG OF BLACK SKIMMER (RHYNCHOPS NIGRA). 


Half size of life. 
hufeldt.) 


(From a photograph by Dr. 
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sometimes succeeded. Upon throwing the min- 
nows on the dry parts of the boat’s bottom the 
Terns readily captured them and then the Skim- 
mers began to try. They would attempt to 
seize a minnow like the Terns by picking at 
it straight, but the slightly longer under mandi- 
ble rendered such attempts abortive, and they 
soon learned to turn their heads sideways and 
thus secure a better grip on a small fish. 

““ After some practice they learned to pick up 
enough food, but usually tried to pick up any 
spot that showed on the bottom of the boat. 

“They readily took bread, meat, lima beans, 
and cut-up potatoes. Wet bread seemed more 
palatable, as dry bread was usually refused after 
being worked between the mandibles for some 
time. Lima beans they would cut in two, and 
swallowing one half would then pick up the 
other. 

““Minnows were invariably swallowed head 
first. Cut-up fish was chewed for some time, 
and usually the larger end went down first. If 
a bone was felt the piece was sometimes re- 
jected; indeed, the bird had to be very hungry 
to swallow it. At first I put the young birds 
after a long sail into a dry boat and afterward 
added an inch or two of sea water; at once they 
rushed into the water and not only bathed, but 
lowering the head until the lower mandible 
dipped into the water actually drank until they 
had enough. Afterward I kept some for some 
time from water, and then offering them sea or 
fresh water in a cigar box found that they only 
too gladly drank until satisfied. The sound of 
falling water readily attracted their attention 
when thirsty, and they would quickly turn and 
take advantage of the opportunity to drink and 
bathe. 

“ Their previous freedom on a low sandy islet, 
bounded only by water, led them into some curi- 
ous actions which I did not at first understand. 
Putting them into a boat or into a box or alley 
they invariably at first got into the center and 
usually turned round a number of times, evi- 
dently affected by seeing something around to 
prevent their roving in any direction. How- 
ever, they soon became reconciled, were not 
restless, seldom squawked, and then only when 
hungry. They readily took to the water and 
bathed. Upon putting a large one into a bowl 
of water, he instantly began shaking himself and 
threw water all over his back, and ceased only 
when he was thoroughly drenched. Then pla- 
cing him in the sun he would spend consider- 
able time in pruning and oiling his feathers. 

“The adults are called ‘Flood Gulls’ by the 
fishermen, evidently because they usually feed 
on a rising or flood tide. As the tide rises on 
the extensive flats myriads of minnows keep 
pace with the rising edge of the water and hunt 


for food. With head to the wind a Skimmer 
will fly along with its lower mandible in the 
water. Whether the fish seek the cavity of the 
bird’s mouth for supposed safety, or whether the 
bird catches the fish by shutting down the upper 
mandible on them, I am unable to say. 

““T have watched many feeding, but never yet 
saw one with a fish, or going through the mo- 
tions of swallowmg one. ‘They seem always 
seeking, dozens of minnows being seen getting 
out of the way, even jumping out of the water 
as the birds fly rapidly along skimming the sur- 
face; and a bird will often fly off in circle, and 
returning repeat its fishing in the same or nearly 
the same spot. 

“Sometimes, in shallow water, the point of the 
lower mandible will strike a shell or other ob- 
struction, and instantly the head goes under 
and the body seems to pass on without it. The 
effects of wearing and injury is often seen on 
the top of the lower mandible. 

“While watching the birds one will be so for- 
tunate sometimes as to see it move the upper 
mandible independently of the lower. Where 
the upper mandible and the cranium unite is a 
quite flexible hinge, a contrivance possibly used 
by the bird when fishing to shut the mouth, and 
thus swallow without removing the lower jaw 
from the water. The general rigidity of the 
lower mandible, lower head and neck when the 
head is lowered, is well shown in the habits of 
the young birds when attempting to catch a 
minnow in the shallow water. The purpose of 
the flexible upper mandible seemed only too 
evident at such times. That the birds have this 
power of moving the upper bill independently 
of the lower is shown by allowing a hungry bird 
to seize a finger crosswise in its bill. All the 
pressure exerted by the bird’s bill is then felt 
where the upper mandible presses into the 
finger; the lower simply counteracts this pres- 
sure. The alternate pressure and relaxation of 
the muscles working the upper mandible will be 
distinctly felt. 

“When just hatched there is very little differ- 
encein the length of the mandibles. The length 
of the lower mandible beyond the upper in a 
young Skimmer, just flying, is three sixteenths 
of an inch. 

“Altogether, in its habits the Black Skimmer 
is an extremely interesting bird, and though it 
occurs in great numbers on its breeding grounds 
and is rarely injured by man, the prevention of 
its breeding by repeated robbery of its eggs is 
rather to be deplored.” 

My photographs very well show the growth 
of the beak in the young of the Skimmer, as 
well as their general form and pattern of colora- 
tion. 

R. W. SHUFELDT. 
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RHYNCHOPS NIGRA. 


(From a photograph by Dr. Shufeldt.) 


An Inland Rookery of Phalacro- 
corax d. albociliatus. 


[Read before the Cooper Ornithological Club, 
September, 1895. | 


HE breeding area of this species as given 
by Coues is, “ Farallon Islands to Cape 
St. Lucas.” 

Having found these birds breeding more than 
one hundred and twenty-five miles north of 
these limits, and in a manner somewhat unusual 
to this class of birds, I prepared the following 
notes as being of interest to the members of the 
Club. 

Early in March, 1895, I visited Lakeport, a 
small town on the west shore of beautiful Clear 
Lake, in Lake County. 

The lake consists of two basins connected by 
a channel and forming together a body of water 
twenty-five miles long and eight miles broad. 

In winter, the surface of the lake rises con- 
siderably and floods quite a margin of lowland 
at some points along the shore. 

In such low places a fine growth of tules 
spring up as the water recedes, and frequently 
extend several hundred yards out where the 
water is shallow. 

Big Valley, lying on the south side of the 


upper basin of the lake, is a. forest of large 
white oaks. These trees extend down toward 
the lake as far as the moist soil will support 
them. Some trees standing within a hundred 
yards of the low-water mark are wholly or par- 
tially dead, as though the unfavorable moisture 
of the soil had early completed the work of se- 
nile decay. 

In such a place, where they were within easy 
reach of their feeding grounds, the Cormorants 
occupied a rookery that had been in use many 
years. From Lakeport I could see, some three 
miles distant, across a bend in the lake, the 
white outline ot a large dead tree against the 
dark background of the forest. On the morn- 
ing of April 29, in company with a friend, I left 
Lakeport and headed for this dead tree. Never 
was there a more beautiful day for a row on 
the lake. Recent rains had left the air so crisp 
and clear that every deep breath seemed full of 
ozone, and all the objects about us appeared 
just out of reach. 

A breeze that barely swelled the smooth sur- 
face of the water bore to us the fragrance from 
the flowery shore. Before us, slowly falling 
back, the quaint little town of Lakeport lay 
against the low hills; at our backs, as we ap- 
proached, there rose a mighty mountain, a soli- 
tary and majestic body jutting out between the 
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upper and lower basins of the lake. It formed 
a background for the forest and the rookery, 
and overlooked the whole country there. This 
prominent peak is the old volcano, Mount Ko- 
nocti, so well known as “ Uncle Sam,” and 
spoken of by Bayard Taylor as one of the finest 
points of sight in the world. We landed on 
a gravelly beach (the only one for several 
miles), among some willow bushes and poplar 
trees. 

A number of Cormorants fluttered excitedly 
from the poplars and flew away in a frightened 
manner. Under these trees we found pieces 
of carp that the birds had dropped, and the 
whole place had a vile smell. About two hun- 
dred yards beyond us were two trees covered 
with Cormorants. Both of these trees stood 
apart from the great body of the forest, and one 
of them was dead, only the trunk remaining, and 
that, though bleached, was charred deeply on one 
side. 

The other had some bunches of leaves about 
the body and a few more trailing from the ends 
of some branches, but the upper parts were 
white, seemingly dead, but really covered with 
the limy excrement of the birds. 

South of these trees, in the edge of the for- 
ests, were several others containing nests, but 
none having the bare appearance of the two de- 
scribed. There were probably a hundred nests 
in this rookery, all built in the very highest 
places in the trees. I found no nest lower than 
seventy-five feet from the ground, while the 
average height was about eighty feet. These 
measurements were made with a tapeline from 
the tree top. One tree, which contained a few 
nests, looked to be considerably over a hundred 
feet high, though I did not climb it to verify 
my estimate. 

As we approached we could hear the birds 
making a sound almost identical with the bark 
of the sea lion, though not so loud. 

Before we got up to the trees most of the 
birds left the nests, but returned soon. We 
brought down a few specimens with a rifle and 
found them not altogether homely. The white 
nuptial crests, which distinguish this species 
from P. dilophus, were quite prominent. One 
bird, on being winged, fought vigorously, snap- 
ping at sticks with his strong-hooked beak until 
dispatched. 

Of the two trees described, the dead one con- 
tained a single nest, and the other one nineteen. 
As I climbed the latter tree all the Cormorants 
left their nests and perches and went wheeling 
about until I descended, when they immediately 
settled down on their empty nests, seemingly as 
contented asever. Of the nineteen nests in this 
tree all but one contained complete sets of 
eggs, the usual number being four, though sets 


of three and of five were common. All of the 
sets were incubated slightly, although not 
enough to cause trouble in the blowing. 

The nests were solid, well-built affairs, hav- 
ing a width of from fifteen to twenty inches, 
and a depth of about six or eight inches. They 
were built of oak twigs and the stalks of marsh 
weeds as a base (some of the oak twigs having 
leaves on them), and dead tules and other 
green weeds from the lake for a lining. Some 
had a further lining of green oak leaves. The 
birds continue to put on nest materials after the 
eggs are laid. Some birds could be seen flying 
around with great ribbon-like tules streaming 
from their bills. 

The egg of the Cormorant is too well known 
to need description beyond a few measurements, 
but one thing I found peculiar about these eggs. 
Those taken on April 29 were very dirty, while 
the ones taken from the same nests three weeks 
later, though in about the same stage of incuba- 
tion, were remarkably clean. Of thirty speci- 
mens measured the average is 2.55x1.54 
inches. One large set measured 2.64x1.62, 
2.75X1.62, 2.74X1.60, 2.73x1.60. The smallest 
set measured averaged 2.50x1.50, while one egg 
of another set was 2.30x1.50. I found, much 
to my discomfort, an army of ants climbing the 
tree. They were after the bits of fish the birds 
had dropped. Masses of fish were lying about 
that looked as if they had been chewed by the 
birds and then dropped. 

Under the trees were pieces of carp dropped 
from above. Some pieces were from fish that 
must have been fifteen inches long. The carp 
constitutes probably the sole food of these Cor- 
morants. They are easily taken by them for 
they run up by thousands into the tules, where 
they can be heard making a queer sucking 
noise as they feed on the vegetation. 

There is at least one more large rookery of 
Cormorants on this lake. On the south side of 
the “ Narrows,” the channel connecting the 
upper and lower portions of the lake, I discoy- 
ered an immense rookery in the low pines situ- 
ated on a low slope at the water’s edge. This 
rookery occupies a place half a milelong. I 
merely saw it, as I was with an excursion party 
going round the lake. 

CorRYDON CHAMBERLIN. 

San Jose, September 5, 1895. 


————_>_+—»____ 


WE have been reading an editorial in one of our O6- 
logical exchanges, and like Artemus Ward, when Mark 
Twain gave him his famous description of the work- 
ings of a mine, we know less at the end than at the 
beginning. It seems to be dogmatical and categori- 
cal, but by all the dogs and cats in Christendom it is a 
puzzler! It’s all Greek to us, though to others it may 
be Latin. 


~~ 
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AN INLAND ROOKERY OF THE FARALLON CORMORANT. 
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Ornithology Booming at Ann 
Arbor. 


Epitor NIDIOLOGIST. 


DeEaR Sir: Have just returned from a very 
pleasant week spent at Ann Arbor, the seat of 
the great University of Michigan, with its 
twenty-eight hundred students. Much time 
was given to a study of the popular trend of 
Ornithology at the University, as well as among 
the collectors in and about the energetic city 
which is its home. 

The University museum has an immense col- 
lection of mounted birds, many of which, 
however, are foreign specimens from the Beal 
and Steere collection, taken in the Philippine 
Islands. The specimens are being carefully 
rearranged with a view to making them more 
valuable and complete as a reference collection 
of native birds; and group mounting, amid 
natural surroundings, is here, as elsewhere, to 
be the rule. A fine lot of mammals, etc., are 
also in the museum, but our particular theme is 
birds. 

It is with pleasure that Iam able to state 
that the study of natural history is becoming 
more and more popular as the influence of the 
zoological department, with its enthusiastic 
workers and attractive display of material, is 
being felt throughout the State. Amateurs in 
the work, hunters, in fact, all classes, are learn- 
ing to use the college museum not only as a 
place of wonder and amusement, but for refer- 
ence and study. I might, perhaps, be chal- 
lenged as not being of an unbiased opinion in 
the verdict given, but I think Ornithology is 
coming to the front a little faster than most of 
the other allied branches of science in Michi- 
gan. 

The immediate occasion of my visit was the 
showing of a few hundred bird skins, and a 
representative collection of imsects, from my 
cabinet, at the fair, which is annually held at 
Ann Arbor, under the auspices of the Washte- 
naw County Agricultural Society. I wish to 
record, in the columns of the NiproLocist, the 
name of F. E. Mills, the hustling manager and 
secretary of this fine fair, as a man who has 
given special recognition to Ornithology as an 
important feature in economic relation to 
horticulture and agriculture. Unsolicited he 
made me a business proposition to show speci- 
mens of bird skins, in connection with the ex- 
hibit of county schools at this fair, that the 
farmers and children might study and ask ques- 
tions concerning our common birds, and see 
the method of preparation and manner of 
studying them pursued by the so-called “ bird 
cranks.” . 

At the University, Professor D. C. Worcester, 


a man of whom we may expect much, is in 
charge of our favorite branch of natural his- 
tory. He is an ardent field naturalist, and has 
done splendid work in the interest of Ornithol- 
ogy and mammalogy in the Philippine Islands. 
With his corps of field workers he is now 
busily engaged in putting up study skins of 
Michigan birds to be used for reference by 
students in identification and study. Work will 
also be done in learning of the geographical 
races or varieties of birds in Michigan. Pro- 
fessor Worcester has able helpers in Messrs. 
Covert, Carpenter, Wood, and Harris. With 
this force of collectors we may, perhaps, have 
another recorded specimen of Kirtland’s War- 
bler, or other rarity, before many seasons pass. 
The fifth, ninth, and eighteenth of the twenty- 
two specimens yet taken or reported of Kurt- 
land’s Warbler were taken at Ann Arbor, the 
two first named by Mr. Covert. 

A free course in practical taxidermy is soon 
to be started under the instruction of Mr. 
Adolphe B. Covert, and many students, in- 
cluding some ladies, will take up the work. 

L. Witney WATKINS. 

September 30, 1895. 


Outing of California Blue Jays. 


N going into the garden this morning 
(August 30) I heard a great jabbering 
and crying going on among a large 

number of California Blue Jays in the top of 
the tall Australian blue gum trees. 

I soon understood what was up by the long 
string of flying Jays leaving the top of the 
trees, headed for a large almond orchard just 
below us. They went out by twos, threes, and 
fours, all a-screeching to one another (no doubt 
of the good feast ahead among the almonds), 
till I counted fifty of them. Have noted every 
fall for many years that they get together im 
large flocks during August in the canyons and 
among the live oak covered hills, and when 'the 
almond husks begin to crack open by the first 
of September Mr. Jay and family start out on 
their fall raiding trips. They scatter all over 
the orchards till the rains begin, then return to 
the thick shelter of the live oaks, where they 
also find food in the acorns, and I have often 
seen them splitting them open on the limbs of 
the oaks. They will even make away with cher- 
ries and plums, being very destructive to fruit 
wherever small orchards are scattered in the 
hills or canyons away from the large valley 
orchards. I found where they had ruined 
about all the apples, by pecking into them, on 
a small place some five miles from here back on 
the hilltops. OTTO EMERSON. 

Haywards, Cal. 
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» [Publications for review should be sent to Dr. R. W. Suuretpr, 
Associate in Zoology, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C.] 
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BRIGHTWEN : Zumates of my House and Garden isa 
dainty little book gotten out in the Macmillans’ daintiest 
style, with fine binding, beautiful paper and type, and 
well-executed reproductions of illustrations. Mrs. 
Brightwen is a charming renderer of the lives and 
habits of various animals living in a state of domes- 
tication, as anyone will be prepared to say who has 
read her Wild Nature Won by Kindness. It is, as 
in times past, the authoress’s ‘‘ privilege to be un- 
usually well placed for the minute study of living 
creatures, and in that study I find a pleasure so in- 
tense that I long to attract others to the same well- 
spring of pleasure. Unpretending as are the chroni- 
cles of the inmates of my house and garden, they are 
scrupulously true, and every fact that a veracious 
observer records is a contribution, however small, 
to our general sum of knowledge.” Never were 
truer words than these written, and it has been 
with no little pleasure that I have read some of the 
many chapters that go to make up this book. Onlya 
few of them, however, are devoted to birds, as, for ex- 
ample, those on the Brown Owl, the Willow Wrens, 
and Tame Doves. Of course, with a great many, an 


English book, written in England by an English au- 
thor, about English birds may not be very attractive, 
to readers in America; but that by no means should 
be the case, and I am very sure ?¢ 7s by no means the 
case, especially when Mrs. Brightwen is the authoress 
of the book. A charm is given to this volume by the 
beauty of the figutes ; these are all attractive, save 
those of the Owls, which latter are very poor (pp. 79, 
81): few artists, however, are ever able to portray 
these birds, as | have frequently said in print else- 
where. But a technical work is not here being con- 
sidered, rather on the other hand, a collection of ran- 
dom chapters on pets, truthfully given to the world 
by the hand of one who loves them, with the hope 
that the contribution may serve to draw many observ- 
ers still closer to Mother Nature, and these are the 
very kind of books that exert that influence, and the 
more we have of them, and the wider their influence 
is felt, the better will this world be. R. W. S. 


SWANN: Mature in Acadie comes to us as does the 
morning in the far northern forests in May, laden 
with all that is so sweet to the senses, and so attract- 
ive to the very inner nature of man. It bears with it 
everything that makes the woodlands and fields of 
Nova Scotia so charming in the springtime and early 
summer. One is almost made to hear, as its pages 
are perused, the combined songs of the birds that carry 
their migrations to those far-off subboreal region. 
Its author, although a well-known writer of Orni- 
thological works in England, has here dropped all his 
science, and as an Englishman simply, and in choice 
words, tells us of the impressions he gains of our more 
abundant American birds as he studied them for the 
first time in Acadian forests, and during his westward 
sea voyage from England to come there. The book 
is not ‘intended to be concerned with the doings of 
men, and it will be found, indeed, that the author has 
studiously ignored the subject. One need not jour- 
neyth ree thousand miles to study Azan nature.” 
On the contrary, nearly all the scenes described, and 
the birds observed were those of the country extend- 
ing for miles about the city of Halifax, where the 
most of the author's spare time was spent during his 
sojourn. This has been accomplished in a masterly 
style of word-picturing, the chief charm of the vol- 
ume, and one that commands the attention and inter- 
est of the Nature-lover from preface to final paragraph. 
To appreciate a book of this kind, however, it needs 
to be read by the Ornithologist himself, and that, too, 
at a time when, relieved from the severer labors of his 
science, he seeks to listen to others who have to tell 
of its gentler experiences ; of those where library and 
workshop, and trays upon trays of dry bird skins are 
temporarily laid aside. Mr. Swann’s scientific eyes 
Were not quite as tightly closed, however, as he would 
have us believe, for in a very useful ‘‘ Appendix” to 
his little volume he proceeds to show us that he ob- 
served no less than seventy-seven birds during his 
outing, and these he has arranged after the order of 
the A. O. U: Check List, giving at the same time the 
synonyms usually employed by British Ornithologists, 
and the racial varieties of species which occur in Brit- 
ain. This list, though, is not intended as a complete 
list of Nova Scotian birds, as many occur there that 
the author did not happen to meet with during so 
brief a stay. There is little to criticise in a work of 
this nature, but judging from what Mr. Swann says on 
page 33 in regard to the Mockingbird, I hope that he 
may be able some day to spend a spring in Florida 
wilds—it wili bea revelation to him, widen his views. 
Ornithological, and doubtless result in a volume quite 


as welcome as the one here noticed. 
R. W. S. 
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Mivart: Ox the Skeleton of Lorius flavopalliatus 
compared with that of Psittacus erithacus. PartI. A 
former paper connected with this subject has already 
been reviewed by me in the NipioLucistT for Octo- 
ber, 1895 (p. 23). In the present memoir Professor 
Mivart continues his work along the same lines. 
Here, however, comparisons are confined to the oste- 
ology of the two species mentioned in the title. In 
this part (I) neither the skulls nor the appendicular 
skeleton have been dealt with, and consequently no 
conclusions are as yet given upon the probable rela- 
tions of the species. Twenty-two excellent woodcuts 
illustrate the text, and the comparisons instituted of 
the characters are very fulland clear. This is a highly 
important study Professor Mivart has undertaken, and 
one of the greatest interest to all Ornithologists; and, 
it having fallen under so competent a hand, when the 
final results come to be set forth, they will doubtless 
throw no little light upon the relations and interrela- 
tions of the Parrots and their allies, a group that pre- 
eminently stands in need of this very kind of treatment. 
As he truly remarks: ‘‘ The admirable works of Pro- 
fessor Alphonse Milne-Edwards on the Fossil Birds 
of France and on the Osteology of the Psittact do not 
contain figures or descriptions of any species of Lo- 
vide, and the same must be said of Broun’s F/ier- 
reich, and (with a quite insignificant exception) of Fir- 
bringer’s magnificent publication in two folio volumes.” 
Of course, it is well known that Garrod made a great 
many dissections of Parrots, and formally classified 
the ‘‘ Order Psittaci,” but it is equally well known, 
and becoming more and more appreciated every year 
that goes by, that Garrod based his opinions upon the 
comparisons of altogether too few characters, and con- 
sequently less and less weight is being attached to the 
results he arrived at, and the taxonomies he proposed 
at various times for birds. R. W. S. 


CHAPMAN: On Further Notes on Trinidad Birds, etc. 
This is a brief article, wherein its author presents the 
Ornithological results of his second visit to Trinidad, 
made during March and April, 1894. A new species 
of Syvallaxis is described, for which the name S. carr? 
is proposed, and the numerous field notes and obser- 
vations upon other birds will be sure to prove of value 
to those interested in the Ornithology of Trinidad, a 
field over which so much light has been thrown by 
both Mr. Brewster and Mr. Chapman. IRS WIG IS 


Mr. Hoy e’s Report of the Manchester Museum, 
Owens College (England), is a very interesting one, 
indeed, and apparently a very complete one. Of the 
Ornithological department he says: ‘A beginning has 
been made with the arrangement and labeling of the 
collection of birds. The number of stuffed skins in 
the collection is very large, much larger than can be 
accommodated in the present cases; but many of the 
specimens are in a very unsatisfactory condition, and 
of some, even of the commoner forms, there are no 
examples which are in a fit state for exhibition. Ar- 
rangements have been made with Mr. Ogilvie Grant, 
of the British Museum, to name the greater part of 
the collection, and many hundred specimens have now 
passed through his hands. These are now being ar- 
ranged in systematic order, and provided with labels 
for the individual species, and also with descriptive 
labels for the families.” We have, Mr. Hoyle, a great 
many museums on this side of the water standing in 
the same case; we wish you all success in the under- 
taking, and let the good work go on. R. W. S. 


IN the October number of Zhe Azk (1895) are to be 
found numerous contributions of value and of wide 
and general interest to Ornithologists. Mr. Robert 
Ridgway has the leading article, On Fisher's Petrel 


(4strellata fishert), which is illustrated by the colored 
frontispiece plate of a specimen of the bird—a very 
excellent figure. It is ‘‘with the view ta bringing 
this rare and little known bird prominently to the at- 
tention of Ornithological collectors, as well as to make 
its identification more easy, that this paper makes its 
appearance at this time, and ‘ notwithstanding more 
attention has been paid during recent years to the 
collecting of specimens of the Procellartide, no ad- 
ditional information has yet been acquired concerning 
4 strellata fisheri, described more than twelve years 
ago from a single specimen obtained in the harbor of 
Kadiak Island on June 1:. 1882, by Mr. William J. 
Fisher, at that time Unitea States Tidal Observer at 
that station.”” Full descriptions of the species follow, 
as well as many references to the literature of the 
subject, including synonomy. By the use of topo- 
graphical characters .&. fisheri is compared with &. 
defilippiana, and the two species are considered by 
Mr. Ridgway to be very distinct, as are also _@. fisheri 
and .&, gularis (Peale’s Petrel), the only other known 
form that comes at all near it. 

Doctor Coues, in a very elaborate article of twenty- 
three pages, reviews Giéitke’s /7eligoland, the latter a 
masterwork in Ornithology, and the review a most 
skillful effort on the part of a consummat- master of 
that science. It will bear the most careful reading 
and thought, as the arrangement of the subject-matter 
is admirable, being one of the very best contributions 
that has graced the pages of Te Awk for many a day. 

Mr. A. W. Anthony describes ‘‘ New Races of Co- 
laptes and Passerella from the Pacific Coast,” and Mr. 
Widman has an article on ‘‘ The Brown Creeper Nest- 
ing in the Cypress Swamp of Southeastern Missouri,” 
both being interesting sketches. A faunal contribu- 
tion is given by Mr. Cox, entitled ‘‘ A Collection of 
Birds from Mount Orizaba, Mexico,” it being a list of 
twenty-eight species and subspecies, with notes there- 
on. A letter written by one John L. Gardiner to 
Alexander Wilson is published for us by Mr. Sage, 
and, as a bit of history, so important a document is 
more than worthy of preservation. Mr. Arthur T. 
Wayne tells us something about Florida birds from 
the regions of the Wacissa and Aucilla Rivers; while 
in two other articles several new avian forms are de- 
scribed by Mr. Charles W. Richmond and F. Stephens. 
The departments devoted to ‘‘ Recent Literature,” 
““General Notes,” etc., etc., are as full as usual, and 
will well repay the perusal of Ornithologists. This 
issue of 7e duh presents an ‘‘ Index,” as well as the 
classified ‘‘Contents” of Volume XII, of which it is 
the last number. R. W. S. 


THERE has just appeared at Washington, D. C., a 
very dressy little monthly magazine of octavo form, 
known as Zhe Feather, it being ‘‘ A National Journal 
devoted to Poultry, Pigeons, Birds, etc.,” issued 
under the editorial management of Mr. George E. 
Howard. It isa remarkably well gotten up serial, 
with excellent illustrations, good paper, fine typo- 
graphical work, and in every way worthy of the field 
it has no doubt come to occupy for a long time. Al- 
though containing matter of interest principally to 
breeders of Fowls and Pigeons, it yet nevertheless es- 
says likewise to print articles upon popular Orni- 
thology, including the care of cage birds and other 
feathered pets. Quite an interesting article on the 
Mockingbird is contributed to this number, with a 
briefer one on ‘‘ Collecting Rare Eggs.” The fact 
that such a magazine as Ze Feather is to be published 
in Washington is something of an event. In a city 
where are to be found so many enormous libraries; 
great museums filled to overflowing with scientific col- 
lections of the very class of specimens the Ornitholo- 
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gist needs for study; with such a large percentage of 
scientists in her population, it is certainly remarkable 
that, through the exertions of private enterprise, there 
do not appear more journals devoted not only to Or- 
nithology, but to the various departments of bio- 
logical science. Very frequently, indeed, facts new 
to the sciences are first to be known at Washington, 
where collections are almost daily pouring in, and 
these facts are announced in the columns of scientific 
magazines and papers published elsewhere. Govern- 
ment publication is slow in the extreme, and yet 
Washington is almost entirely lacking in the kind of 
literature to which reference has been made, where it 
depends upon publishing establishments conducted 
through the means of private firms or individuals. 
This state of affairs cannot always exist, and sooner 
or later it will be seen and appreciated that Washing- 
ton is one of the best fields, one of the most appro- 
priate centers, for a house concerned in the publication 
of scientific material to be established. R. W. S. 


Notes on the Night Heron. 


AM sending you a few jottings on the 
Qua Bird in captivity. 

Being a species common alike to Eu- 
rope and America a few observations may in- 
terest the readers of the NipioLocist. My 
Night Heron came into my possession while 
in immature plumage. During the three years 
I kept it I had the opportunity of noting the 
transition from a bird of the first year to that 
of the adult male. In the autumnal molt 
the crest plumes, four or five in number, dis- 
appeared last. I say disappeared, because I 
never succeeded in getting one, though I 
watched for them closely. I have good reason 
for inferring that the bird used to swallow 
them. 

As I kept them in an indoor aviary I had 
every chance of picking them up; but they 
were not to be had. Possibly some one may 
be able to throw light on this point. 

By the end of October the crest was gone. 
During the first week in January the new head- 
dress peeped out, and by Valentine’s Day the 
bird was in courting costume, with full-grown 
plume. 

In habit the Night Heron was sluggish dur- 
ing the day, usually sitting or, standing up 
aloft on one leg. From this perch it was loath 
to descend even to be fed, but rather invited 
me to toss up its food, which was caught ina 
most dexterous manner. 

Toward evening it became animated and 
would range the limits of its domain (an out- 
house). 

On fine moonlight nights, particularly about 
the time of spring and autumn migration, it 
would utter its loud gwa note, but never during 
the day. 

All fish given to it, whether living or dead, 
were put through the same &7//ing process. On 


being caught they were first treated to a vigor- 
ous shake up. The prey was next slewed 
round and held by the head, the bones of 
which were smashed by compression and the 
fish killed; next came a toss up of the head 
and the “ finny ” food disappeared. 

Mice and frogs were swallowed with equal 
gusto, and, in the absence of fish, paunch cut 
into strips formed its staple food. This crush- 
ing of the brain appeared to me to be a safe- 
guard against unpleasant results that may have 
accompanied the act of swallowing any dive 
fish with a spiny dorsal fin (as perch, for in- 
stance). During part of its stay with me it 
shared the aviary with a Common and Buff- 
backed Heron. 

They agreed fairly well as long as the perch- 
ing spots were not usurped, but at feeding 
times WVycticorax always had to wait until Zas¢ 
before daring to venture. 

I grew quite attached to my “Qua Bird,” 
who would permit as close an approach as I 
chose so I did not attempt to pick itup. Its fine 
eyes were scarcely less in size than those of the 
Common Heron—a wise provision of the Creator 
to qualify it for foraging under the cover of 
night. 

Wanting room for the study of other species, 
I passed the bird on to Mr. John Petitt, of Col- 
chester (about two years ago), asking him to 
note what became of the crest. 

In a letter I received a few days ago he says: 
“T have sold the Heron to Mr. Gurney, of 
Norwich (one of our well-known Ornitholo- 
gists). He was delighted with him. While 
with me the bird was allowed to run at large, 
resorting to a little hut to sleep. I cannot 
say for certain about the crest feathers; but 
one day he retired zz¢# them on and the next 
day they were gove. I searched his place, but 
never found them.” 

Last week Mr. Gurney writes: “ The Night 
Heron was quite one of the nicest and most 
interesting birds I ever had; but I am sorry to 
say he is dead—perhaps from swallowing some 
bait not intended for him. It seems not un- 
likely that in captivity these birds might eat 
their plumes.”’ WILLIAM C. BLAKE. 

Ross, Herefords, England, Oct. 11, 1895. 
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Mr. ALBERT LANO was so unfortunate as to have 
his store destroyed in the big fire at Madison, Wis., 
recently. His bird skins were saved. 


READ the back cover page of this number. Act upon 
the big proposition there outlined, at once, and tell 
your friends about it. 


ADVERTISING in the NIDIOLOGIST pays. Write for 
rates on contract. Special rates also on ‘‘ Exchange 
and Sale” notices on contract. 
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Aerial Duels. 


HICH, in its respective sphere, may 
be considered the champion duelist 
among the birds? 

For some years after commencing the study 
of Ornithology, the Kingbird seemed to me to 
be the xe plus ultra in this respect, the Red- 
winged Blackbird, however, giving him a close 
race for first honors. The former is undoubt- 
edly a bully, for I have seen him attack and 
knock to the ground Robins and other birds, 
while the Red-wing is seldom or never known 
to attack any bird that is not several times 
larger than himself. (Rumors have been spread 
which lay the crime of egg eating at Red-wing’s 
door, but I doubt if much definite proof can be 
given.) 

Of course, we have all seen innumerable en- 
counters between Kingbirds or Red-winged 
Blackbirds and Crows or Hawks, but it is 
seldom that the smaller birds unite to indulge 
the more brutal tastes in one’s nature, unless in 
occasional disputes in the vicinity of their nests. 
In none of the cases given below could nesting 
have had the least influence. 

The first, and almost the most interesting, 
came to my notice while driving to the station 
one morning. A Tree Swallow was sitting plum- 
ing himself on a telegraph wire, when suddenly, 
and without any apparent cause, a Kingbird 
made a vicious onslaught upon him. Much to 
my surprise, the Swallow rose and had 7yrannus 
in the middle of the road before he fully realized 
that he had “caught a Tartar.” Seldom have 
I seen such grace and quickness of motion as 
the righteously angry Swallow showed in his at- 
tack, which was continuous and from above, not 
a foot from his opponent at any time, and last- 
ing no longer than a quarter of aminute. This 
put the Kingbird into second place. 

The next instance was one with which, I 
imagine, few of us have been favored. It was 
merely a skirmish, lasting perhaps a minute, but 
some idea of its beauty may be given when I 
say that the two contestants were males of Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak and Scarlet Tanager. It 
occurred directly over my head in an apple tree 
that grew alone in a large tract of alders, the 
Tanager taking the offensive and easily out- 
pointing, with his rapier-like bill, his bluff, 
though strongly-beaked opponent. The bril- 
liant flashes of color, with the green leaves for 
a background, can more easily be imagined than 
described. — 

I will now quote a few details from my 
brother’s (C. W. Bowles) notebook on this sub- 
ject: “The English Sparrows seem to have a 
sort of Ku Klux Klan among themselves, and 
when a bird comes along that they cannot drive 


away by fighting they seem to appoint several 
of their number to gain their point by con- 
tinual pestering. As an example, I once saw 
in the Public Gardens of Boston, Mass. (a per- 
fect hotbed of the English Sparrow disease), a 


‘Tree Swallow on an electric light wire, with an 


adult male English Sparrow on each side. Both 
leaned toward the Swallow and squawked for 
all they were worth, but neither dared to attack 
him, so I left them hard at it with several other 
Sparrows as interested spectators. 

“One morning in York, Me., while trying to 
identify a small bird, I was disturbed by the 
excited chattering of a Barn Swallow overhead. 
The cause was a Sharp-shinned Hawk (9), 
which had probably attacked it and thus made 
it extremely angry. It did not try to avoid an 
attack by keeping above, but stayed a compara- 
tively short distance below and always to one 
side, circling swiftly around so that the two 
were always in the same relative position, the 
Hawk never squarely facing the Swallow. The 
former turned around several times; twice she 
started to leave, but each time the Swallow rose 
above and flew toward her, darting like light- 
ning to its original position when the Hawk 
turned. The third time Accipiter started off, 
the Swallow rose and flew, with a rather con- 
strained motion, straight at her back, apparently 
striking it, for 4. velox made a sort of jerk, as 
a Crow does when a Kingbird is about to strike 
—it is probably an attempt to dodge. This 
time the Hawk was quite satisfied, so promptly 
left the field of action, while the Swallow 
mounted high into the air and then returned 
to the barn, apparently considerably exhausted.” 

That the English Sparrow sometimes meets 
with a disappointment, if only occasionally, was 
proven to me when a male of that species at- 
tempted to rob a Chipping Sparrow of some 
dainty morsel that it was discussing. It must 
have been something particularly good, for 
“Chippy” turned on the bully with such vigor 
that, after a short exchange of blows, P. do- 
mesticus was obliged to seek the seclusion that 
an electric ight globe grants, hotly pursued by 
S. socialis. 

I will conclude by describing an entirely un- 
provoked attack made by a Barn Swallow upon 
a Belted Kingfisher. The latter started to fly 
across a small pond (perhaps a third of a mile 
wide), when the former left its useful occupation 
of entomological collecting, and with a single 
blow knocked the belted knight prone upon the 
water. I was fishing at the time, but drew in 
my line so that the none too plentiful fish should 
not seize the opportunity in order to distract 
my attention from such an interesting encoun- 
ter. ‘The Swallow was a picture of innocence, 
flying about industriously feeding, until the 
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Kingfisher had recovered himself and flown a 
few yards, when the latter was obliged to dive 
wholly under water by his merciless little perse- 
cutor. 

This act was repeated five distinct times be- 
fore the opposite shore was reached, the fisher 
staying in the water longer every time he dove. 
When he finally landed, he fell, rather than lit, 
upon a branch that fortunately was close at 
hand, giving none of his lively “rattle.” The 
Swallow continued gathering material for sup- 
per, at least I conclude it was that meal, it being 
exactly 6 o’clock Pp. M. when I turned and put 
on a fresh bait. J. H. Bow es. 

Ponkapog, Mass. 


mee! / 


SEVERAL Ruffed Grouse have been seen in 
town this fall. One took refuge in a church- 
yard, but was discovered and shot by a merci- 
less hunter. 

Another was flushed from our back porch 
early one morning. It was perched on a 
clothesline, where it had possibly spent the 
night. Wisi Sa) 

Boonville, N. Y. 


* 
Some Pet Snowy Herons. 


Epiror NIDIOLOGIST. 


Dear Sir: Mr. F. C. Elliot and myself 
captured four Herons, two Little Blue and two 
Snowy. One died, and two very mysteriously 
disappeared. The one remaining, Snowy, in- 
terested me very much. When very young, its 
feathers not being very handsome, I thought it 
would turn out to bea Little Blue, but to our 
joy it was a Snowy. The appetite of this bird 
was simply appalling. It ate from daylight till 
dark, if edibles were obtainable. For a long time 
we fed it on fish, rather small, and of all the funny 
sights I ever saw, the way it gulped down the 
fish was the funniest. One day in its hurry to 
swallow a fish it came very near choking. The 
fish went down tail first, and of course the fins 
stuck into its throat, but we managed to extract 
it without causing much damage. Between the 
toes of each foot there was a piece of skin, like 
that of most swimmers, which I suppose Nature 
furnished this bird for protection when, by ac- 
cident, it is thrown in the water. 


The Heron became so tame that whenever 
my friend went into the yard it would fly to 
him and alight upon his shoulder. When very 
hungry, which was almost always the case, he 
would shake his wings incessantly and utter a 
guttural cry very similar to that of the Crow. 
It was allowed to go at will, and even roosted 
in a pear tree in the back yard. Not long ago 
it made daily pilgrimages to a pond not far off, 
coming back every evening, but the last time it 
went it stayed. R. W. WILLIAMS, JR. 

Tallahassee, Fla. 

* * 
Dicksissel at Plymouth, Mich. 
Epiror NIDIOLOGIST. 

DEAR Sir: In reply to query of “B. H.S.,” 
of Detroit, Mich., as to “ Dicksissel Breeding at 
Detroit,” I will say that these birds made their 
first appearance in this locality during the 
spring of 1891; and on the first day of June of 
that year I collected two sets of their eggs, a 
set of four, which were fresh, and a set of five 
slightly incubated. The nests were situated in 
a field of tall rank clover, midway between the 
ground and the tops of the clover. They were 
composed of coarse, dry grass, and leaves, and 
lined with fine dry grass. Since 1891 the 
Dicksissel has visited this locality, but they are 
not very abundant, as only two or three pairs 
have been noticed during each season. 

Plymouth, Mich. James B. Purpy. 

* * 


Bittern and Sandpiper Notes. 


Epiror NIpIoLoGist. 


DEAR Sir: The little note on page 20 of the 
October number reminds me of a Green Heron 
shot here September 7. The stomach was 
filled, principally with “ Kelleys,”’ $" to 2” long 
—the little salt marsh “minnows ’—and in ad- 
dition contained an eel, some kind of a water 
bug, several grasshoppers, and two spiders. 
Two American Bitterns (A. O. U., 190) had 
nothing but insect remains in their stomachs, 
and were both very fat. They were taken on 
the salt marsh September to and September 
27. Both juv.?. Ishotajuv.% Spotted Sand- 
piper on October 1 (a little later), and had the 
pleasure of jumping into the lake after it. It 
swam six feet or more under water, using the 
wings just as in air. Hewry R. Buck. 

New Haven, Conn. 


> + > 


Tue NIDIOLOGIsT improves, if possible. I 
wish Vol. III the prosperity it merits, and the 
success it has had in the past. 

D. M. AVERILL & Co., 
Publishers Oregon Naturalist. 
Portland, Ore. 
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A New Cover. 


Mr. GreorcE E. Howarp, of Washington, Editor of 
The Feather, is designing a very handsome cover for 
the NripioLoGist, which will give our December 
number a truly holiday appearance. A new design 
for the ‘‘ Notes from the Field’ department is also 
being executed, and this journal will be found to be 
making rapid strides toward artistic excellence as well 
as interesting make-up. 


In connection with the account of Mr. I.S. Trostler’s 
collecting trip in northwestern Nebraska he wishes 
mention made of the fact that the Sandhill Crane’s 
nest he described contained five young ; the only ex- 
planation of the unusually large number being the 
presence of three Cranes about the lake, two ? and 
one Q, the inference being that it was a case of Crane 
Mormonism. 


Mr. CHARLES A. KEELER has been contributing a 
series of illustrated articles to the San Francisco Ca//, 
on ‘‘The Birds of California;’’ his ‘‘ Berkeley in 
May” being especially suggestive and graceful de- 
scriptions of the songs and home life of his feathered 
friends. He speaks of the American Goldfinch as 
rather an Eastern bird, rarely having observed it in 
California, overlooking the fact that at San Lorenzo, 
about eight miles distant from Berkeley, as well as 
at other places in the Santa Clara valley, these birds 
nest in late May and June in large numbers, five or 
six nests being sometimes found within a radius of 
as many feet. Mr. Keeler has a facile and poetic 
style, and his charming descriptions of Nature are 
doing creditable work along the line of popularizing 
Ornithology. 


We warned collectors in our last number against 
spurious eggs of the Passenger Pigeon. Since then 
we have received an egg, quite sizzy, and fully twenty 
one hundredths of an inch shorter than a Passenger 
Pigeon’s should be. The data looked plausible— 


collector, George Howes ; date, May 3, 1886; locality, 
Galion, O. The A. O. U. number on the data was not 
in the same hand as the same number on the egg, and 
it is our impression that the data is an original one, 
but that the rare egg has been retained and the data 
sent out with a domestic Pigeon’s egg. We have 
heard of this singular branch of fraud being practiced 
before. We believe the collector who offered us this 
Pigeon’s egg was perhaps imposed upon by another 
party, and would not be therefore justified in men- 
tioning his name. 


ON account of the editor’s visit-to Washington, 
where the A. O. U. convenes November 13, we have 
gone to press too early to publish expected notes for 
our Colorado Department. 


I HONESTLY think your magazine is one of the best, 
most original of publications in its particular field of 
usefulness. CLauDE Kine, Editor Sports A field. 
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Cooper Ornithological Club. 


HE Club convened at Alameda, Cal., October 5. 

Mr. F. S. Daggett, of Pasadena, was elected to 
membership. The receipt of the following publica- 
tions was reported, the same having been placed in 
the Club library: Zhe Cowdirds, by Major C. E. Ben- 
dire; Food of the Woodpeckers, and partial reprint of 
Hawks and Owls, by Dr. Fisher, from the Department 
of Agriculture. 

D. A. Cohen presented several instances of peculiar 
nesting sites, after which a paper entitled ‘‘A Few 
Notes on the Western Winter Wren,” was read by R. 
H. Beck. He found the birds quite common in the 
redwood regions of Monterey and Santa Cruz Coun- 
ties during the month of June, 1894. An incomplete 
nest was found among the ferns in a steep bank in 
Monterey County, June 22, and, finding the nest damp 
inside, it was left several days, and on the return trip 
was found in the same condition, deserted. It was 
composed of fine redwood bark and moss, with a few 
leaves and grass stems at entrance. 

Another nest, a few miles north of Santa Cruz, was 
in a small round hole in the solid rock under an over- 
hanging bank, near a stream, among the redwoods. 
This nest was almost entirely composed of moss with 
a very small round hole for the entrance. The birds 
seemed to seek the thickest redwood growth in the 
morning and evening to sing their beautiful song. 

At the Annex meeting at Pasadena, September 30, 
a plan for the formation of a “ Bureau of Exchange” 
for the use of Club members was discussed, and the 
following course agreed upon: Every member wish- 
ing to become a member of this Bureau is requested 
to send a list of the skins and eggs he can with rea- 
sonable certainty secure, and which he will exchange, 
to Mr. W. B. Judson, Highland Park, Cal., who will 
compile a complete list, which will be forwarded by 
each member in rotation to the next, and so on. Those 
desiring to join the ‘‘ Bureau” are requested to send 
their lists promptly. 

Mr. Grinnell reported that on July 20, 1895, while 
collecting about thirty miles north of Pasadena, he 
observed Wright’s Flycatcher in small flocks (young 
birds with parents) among the low timber, toward 
evening. Mr. Gaylord reported finding the nest of 
an Ash-throated Flycatcher in an unused stovepipe 
projecting through the side of acabin. The Annex 
held an ‘‘outing” meeting in the mountains on Oc- 
tober 26 and 27. The Northern Division of the Club 
will meet in San Francisco November 2. 
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An OXYGEN HOME CURE. 


WITHOUT MEDICINE. 


Often Cures Cases Incurable to the 
[lost Approved Remedies. ... . 


° 


The following letteris from Rev. Ross Taylor, editor of ILLUSTRATED 
AFRICA (formerly called AFRICAN NEWS), a journal in the interests 
of African missionaries, and which was established by his father, Rev. 
William Taylor, Bishop of Africa: 

No. 150 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, AZay 15, 1894. 

My Dear Sir: 

I take pleasure in notifying you of the beneficent results of the use of the Electropoise as reported 
to me by several of our missionaries. Rev. William Rasmussen, for some six years on the Congo, 
testifies that when early applied it will check African fever. Rev. William E. Dodson, who has seen still 
longer service in Angola, has found it very efficient as a remedial agent. 

I have used one in my own family with very gratifying results. My youngest son had what seemed 
ta me to be a very serious nervous affection; when your treatment was first applied, he could not endure 
more than three minutes’ application at a time. After some weeks he could go to sleep under the treat- 
ment, and let it continue until morning. He is now in perfect health, which can only be attributed, 
under the blessing of God, to the Electropoise and your advice to keep him as much as possible in the 
fresh air. 

The Bishop has taken one of your instruments to Africa, since when we have sent several others. 


Yours truly, 
ROSS TAYLOR, 


122 Broadway, New York. 
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column, and Two Elegant Proof Plates for framing; all worth, at 
lowest, $3.50, FOR ONTYZ $1.00. 


SHOWY, DESIRABLE « SETS” 
OF EGGS 


Collected by Capt. D. P. INGRAHAM, 


first-class in every respect, and with full data. 


Audubon’s Shearwater 4........... $1.50 
Sent for one subscription. 


Man-o'-War Bird 4, $1.00 
Noddy Tern sre Loess 1.50 
Sent for one subscription. 
Sooty Tern 4, 
Royal Tern 4, : 
Noddy Ten 3h ( Seas Macrae 1.50 
Cabot’s Tern +, ) 
Sent for one subscription. 
Bridled Tern 4, ) 
Noddy Tern i (ci tttt ese eres 1.50 
Sent for one subscription. 
Audubon’s Shearwater }, 
Man-o War Bird, « ©) 5. 5b... 2.86 
Louisiana Heron 4, 
Sent for two subscriptions. 
Yellow-billed Tropic Bird 4, ) 
Louisiana Heron 4, : (ge ae 2.86 
Sent for two subscriptions. 
Audubon’s Shearwater 4, 
Booby (Szla sula) 4, : t he Ne 5.00 


Sent for three subscriptions, 


«THEN THE PLATES.” 


WATER OUZEL’S NEST.—A charm- 
ing picture for framing. Everyone delighted 
with it. 


“Itisa beauty.”"—J. H. Bowtes. 
y 


WOOD PEWEES AND NEST.— 
Nest and liying wild birds, life-size. 

“One of the best pictures of bird life I have ever 
seen,”—OLive THORNE MILLER. 

These elegant hand proofs are on heavy 
plate paper, 9% x 13 inches, and will make 
valuable and rich additions to the wall of your 
museum or “den.” The plates are worth 
50 cents each. They are objects of art. 
We simply priced them at 25 cents and stick 
toit. The 7//ustrated London News asks $1 
each for fine ‘‘ proof ” plates of its pictures. 

We can’t give you a $3 paper for 25 cents, 
but we can, and will, give you all of these 
premiums FREE. It’s a business proposi- 
tion. You profit (just now) by our great and 
unprecedented offers in order to at once ex- 
tend our circulation. By and by you will 
simply have to have the magazine and will 
pay the regular price, without any premium. 
Delay means a loss to you. 


IMPORTANT. 


Remember, every subscriber is entitled to the fifty words in the exchange column, and 


the two (2) beautiful plates go with each offer. 


Present subcribers may renew ahead to take 


advantage of these great offers. We have a good supply, but it won’t last forever—‘‘ A word 


to the wise.” 


N. B.—Inclose six two-cent stamps for postage and packing on eggs, and four two- 
cent stamps for same on the plates. Remit just now, to 


THE NIDIOLOGIST, 


H. R. TAYLOR, Publisher. 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Sample Copy sent for 10c. None free. 
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